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Stop,  sir!"  exclaimed  Fred,  seiz 


The  promoter  was  furious 
ing  his  arm. 


With  a  snarl,  the  rascal  turned  his  head  and  found  Fearnot’s 
revolver  within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 
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BREAKING  UP  A  BIG  SCHEME. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  SELL  OUT ,  COPPERTOWN. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  Bishop’s  mine 
at  Coppertown  resulted  favorably.  m 

He  -ucceeded  in  getting  a  party  of  capitalists  to  go  to 
Coppertown  with  him  and  Terry  and  inspect  the  property. 

His  trouble  with  the  blundering  Treasury  detective 
turned  out  to  his  advantage  rather  than  to  his  injury. 

A  number  of  the  capitalists  were  outspoken  in  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  hi-  courage  and  good  judgment,  and  all  the 
way  from  St.  Louis  to  Coppertown  they  seemed  to  care  for 
nothing  but  to  ask  questions  of  him  and  Terry  about  their 
adventure-.  Jn  ^elf-defence,  they  both  began  asking  ques¬ 
tion-  them  selves. 


_  \ 

Terry  was  good  at  that ;  in  fact,  he  could  beat  a  lawyer  in 
cross-examining. 

He  asked  one  of  the  elderly  men  who  was  rated  as  several 
times  a  millionaire,  how  he  made  his  fortune. 

“By  steady  and  hard  work,”  replied  the  old  man.  “It 
took  me  forty  years  to  accumulate  what  I  own  to-day.  Yet 
you  two  boys  have  made  more  than  I  have  in  six  or  seven 
years.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  replied  Tbrry.  “I 
don’t  know  how  much  you  are  worth,  nor  do  I  know  what 
1  would  pan  out  if  thoroughly  squeezed,  but  I  know  what 
I  own.  But  what  it  would  bring  if  put  up  on  the  block 
and  sold,  no  man  can  tell.” 

“ Well,  how  much  money  do  you  owe?”  the  old  man 
asked. 
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“Not  a  dollar.” 

“Well,  1  wish  1  could  say  that  myself,  but  1  can  t,  nor  do 
1  believe  there’s  another  man  in  this  party  who  can. 

“Well,  1  know  of  one  who  can  say  it,”  returned  Terry, 
“and  that’s  Fearnot.  We  are  both  out  of  debt.  We  pay  as 
we  go.  We’ve  been  fortunate  in  tackling  nothing  that  we 
couldn’t  improve  and  make  something  out  of  it. 

“Well,  howr  about  your  conscience  in  the  matter?”  asked 
the  old  man.  “Can  you  look  every  man  you've  had  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  with  in  the  face  and  feel  comfortable  ? 

“Every  time,”  said  Terry. 

“Then  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  Did  you  ever  take  a 
technical  advantage  of  another  when  from  a  moral  stand¬ 
point  it  was  wTong?” 

“Not  in  a  trade,  sir,”  said  Terry.  “If  I  get  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  encounter  with  another  fellowr,  I  naturally  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  my  knowdedge  of  sparring,  wrestling,  or  marks¬ 
manship.  That’s  his  fault,  and  not  mine.  It’s  every  man’s 
duty  to  get  an  education,  and  he’ll  be  handicapped  all 
through  life  if  he  doesn’t.  A  college  graduate’s  education 
is  unfinished  if  he  has  not  educated  himself  physically. 
It's  as  much  his  duty  to  get  a  physical  education  as  it  is  a 
mental  one.  When  he  has  both,  his  education  is  finished. 
I’m  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  a  man  to  learn  to  swim.’ 

“Well,  I  can't  swim  a  lick,”  said  the  old  gentleman. 
“When  I  w’as  a  youth  I  was  always  afraid  of  the  water. 
Yet  twice  I  came  very  near  being  drowned;  in  fact,  would 
have  drowned  if  friends  hadn’t  saved  me.” 

“Then  vour  father  should  have  used  a.  rawhide  on  you 
every  morning  until  you  learned  to  swim,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  the  old  man  couldn’t  swim,  either.” 

“Then  the  court  should  have  ordered  the  sheriff  to  give 
him  nine  and  thirty  lashes  every  morning  until  he  did 
learn.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  stood  on  the  banks  of  a 
mill  pond  and  saw  his  little  boy  drown,  and  couldn't  lend 
a  hand  to  save  him,  because  he  couldn  t  swim.  People 
blamed  him  for  not  making  an  effort,  but  he  was  a  sensible 
man  and  stated  that  if  he  had  gone  in  too  he  would  have 
drowned  with  the  boy  and  left  his  wife  and  several  children 
without  a  protector.  It  nearly  killed  him.  A  mother, 
though,  would  have  gone  in  and  drowned  with  the  child, 
and  she  wouldn’t  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  consider  the 
danger.  But  when  a  man  lives  in  a  hundred  miles  from 
deep  water  the  law  should  compel  him  to  build  a  tank  and 
learn  to  swim.” 

The/  gentleman  laughed  heartily  at  his  earnestness  about 
the  matter. 

“Gentlemen  it  is  no  laughing  matter,”  said  Fred.  “A 
man  should  learn  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any  sort  of  an 
emergency.  There  are  many  times  when  the  man  who  can 
draw  quickest  lives  longest,  and  so  of  the  man  who  can 
run  fastest,  or  who  can  strike  hard  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  Besides,  the  man  who  cultivates  his  muscle  improves 
his  health  and  increases  his  chances  of  living  to  a  ripe  ole 
age.  All  of  us  have  seen  old  men  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  they  should  have  been  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 


They  should  have  been  strong,  ruddy  and  hardy,  instead  of 
havin,r  round  shoulders  and  flabby  muscles. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I’ve  been  a  very  busy 
man  all  my  life.  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  yet  I've  never 
learned  to  swim  or  spar,  and  I  don’t  suppose  that  I  can 
shoot  a  gun  much  straighter  than  I  can  throw  a  brick.  A  et 
I  am  past  sixty,  and  still  think  Pm  able  to  take  care  of 

myself.” 

“You've  never  been  tried,”  laughed  Terry.  “You  think 
you  can  take  care  of  yourself,  yet  you  couldn't  land  a  blow 
on  a  man  who  understands  sparring.  He  could  knock  you 
down  and  take  whatever  he  wanted  from  you.  If  you 
travel  by  steamer  and  an  accident  should  happen,  you'd  go 
to  the  bottom  with  the  others.  You  are  not  insured  except 
for  money,  and  that  doesn't  save  a  man’s  life.” 

They  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much,  and  when  they  reached 
Coppertown  they  were  conducted  to  the  hotel  where  Bishop 

had  secured  quarters  for  them. 

Of  course,  carriages  were  provided  for  them  the  next 
day,  and  they  were  driven  all  over  the  property;  they  went 
down  into  the  mines,  inspected  the  books  in  the  office,  saw 
the  shipment  of  copper  bars,  and  noticed  the  character  of 
the  population  and  the  absence  of  saloons. 

They  even  took  a  trip  over  the  Coppertowm  Mining  Com¬ 
pany’s  railroad  dowrn  to  Olcdttville  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

They  were  astonished  at  the  immense  holdings  of  the 
Coppertowm  Mining  Company. 

Several  times  Bishop  and  his  wife  entertained  them  at 
the  ranche  house,  and,  of  course,  they  were  charmed  with 
the  fair  hostess. 

After  remaining  there  three  or  four  days  the  party  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Louis  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  in  due  time  the  trade  was  made,  and  Bishop 
signed  the  deeds  that  turned  the  property  over  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers. 

“Fred,  old  man,”  said  Bishop,  “I  promised  you  five  per 
cent  commission,  but  as  you  have  sold  the  mine  for  two 
millions  more  than  I  expected,  I'll  let  you  name  your 
figures.” 

“That's  all  right,  old  man.  You  just  pay  my  expenses 
down  to  St.  Louis  and  back,  and  I’ll  call  it  square." 

“All  right.  I'll  do  that.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
throw  off  tw’o  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars  on  me;  so 
when  the  money  is  paid  I'll  manage  to  get  even  with  you 
somehow’.  Business  is  business,  and  friendship  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I'm  least  two  million  dollars  better  off 
than  T  expected  to  be,  through  your  management.” 

“Drop  it,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Hanged  if  1  do!  Airs.  Bishop  has  laid  down  the  law 
to  me,  and  that  is  that  I  should  pay  you  what  I  would 
have  to  pay  any  other  man.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  man,  but  there's  no  law  in  this 
country  that  will  compel  me  to  take  it.  and  neither  you  nor 
Mrs.  Bishop  can  make  me  do  anything  that  hasn't  the  law 
back  of  it.  T  knew  the  little  ladv  before  vou  did  and  wo 

v  ^  * 

were  the  best  of  friends,  and  let  me  tell  vou,  if  another  ;;rl 
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Radii  t  been  ahead  of  her.  she  wouldn't  he  Mrs.  Bishop  to 
day.” 

Mrs.  Bishop  blushed  furiously  aud  laughed. 

Then  she  exclaimed : 

“^ou  impudent  fellow!  You  talk  as  though  you  could 
have  gotten  me  by  simply  tipping  me  a  wink.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  you  are  mistaken. ” 

“That's  right/”  he  laughed.  “It  is  too  late  now  for  you 
to  make  admissions,  and  really  I  should  not  have  admitted 
as  much  as  I  did.  You  are  true  and  loyal  to  him,  and  I  am 
the  same  to  Evelyn.  I  prefer  her  to  any  of  her  sex  on  the 
globe.  Now,  tell  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  We 
don  t  want  you  to  leave  Coppertown.” 

“All  the  same  we  are  going  to  leave,”  said  Bishop.  “Pm 
going  to  New  Era,  and  intend  to  take  life  easy.  We’ll 
spend  our  winters  in  New  York  City  and  our  summers  on 
the  lake  front.  It’s  rather  early  in  life  for  me  to  retire 
from  business,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  keep  busy.” 

‘‘All  right.  We’ll  find  work  for  you  to  do,  and  don’t  you 
forget  it.” 

“I  won’t  kick  unless  it  is  work  that  will  take  me  away 
from  my  wife.  No  wild  escapades  for  me.” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked: 

Mrs.  Bishop,  you’ll  frequently  find  your  grip  on  him 
severely  tested.  He  has  been  a  very  busy  man  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  when-  he  finds  himself  rusting  for 
something  to  do,  the  old  hustling  fever  will  break  out  on 
him  again.  You’ll  have  to  build  a  circular  railroad  for 

him,  so  that  he  can  get  on  board  and  go  around  in  a  circle 
for  hours  at  a  time.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed.  “I  will.  And  I’ll  ride  with 
him.” 


U  ' 
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Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Bishop,  “  suppose  you  build 
a  trolley  line  around  the  lake  ?  It  would  pay  a  tremendous 
profit.  As  it  is  now,  thousands  of  people  have  to  hire  con¬ 
veyances  daily  through  the  summer  to  go  up  to  the  head  of 
the  lake,  unless  excursionists  get  off  at  the  station  above, 
six  miles  from  the  main  station.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  tliat,  old  man,  but  it  would  play 
hob  with  the  livery  stable  people.” 

“Well,  the  public  should  be  considered  before  the  livery 
stable  man.  New  Era  wasn’t  built  for  their  benefit.” 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  run  it  around  on  the  boulevard.” 

“No;  we  could  run  it  along  the  hillside,  though,  and  I 
tell  )ou  it  would  pay  a  larger  per  cent  on  the  investment 
than  anything  now  running  there.” 

I  belie\e  that.  We’ll  think  it  over.  There’s  thousands 
of  lots  there  yet  to  be  sold,  and  I  believe  that  a  trolley 
line  would  increase  the  valuation  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.” 

Bishop  began  making  preparations  to  return  East,  and 
a  fortnight  after  he  had  sold  out  his  mines  they  left  Cop- 
pertown  for  New  York. 

They  stopped  at  New  Era  to  see  Dick  and  Joe  and  their 
wives,  and  advised  them  to  urge  Fred  and  Terry  to  sell 
out  Coppertown  and  return  East.  “Write  them  a  letter 
every  day  until  you  succeed,”  he  advised,  and  Margie  very 


promptly  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  attack  began  forth¬ 
with. 

Every  day  Margie  and  Amalie  and  Dick  and  Joe  each 
wrote  a  letter  to  I  red  or  Terry,  advising  them  to  sell  out 
and  come  back  to  their  old  home.  Mary  and  Evelyn  joined 
in  the  attack  from  Fredonia. 

Great  Scott,  Terry !”  said  Fred.  “Bishop  has  set  them 
right  after  us,  hasn’t  he?” 

T  es,  it  seems  so.  But  I  don’t  mind  it.  I’m  perfectly 
willing  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mary  every  twenty-four 
hours.” 

Ditto.  But  I  like  to  have  the  subject  changed  once  in 
a  while.” 

“Well,  yes.  So  would  I,  particularly  from  the  others, 
but  I’m  glad  to  read  the  letters  from  Mary,  no  matter  what 
fche  writes  about.  Just  her  handwriting  makes  my  heart 
flutter  when  1  look  at  it.” 

By  George,  you’ve  got  it  bad,  old  man!” 

Yes;  I  believe  I  have,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“What  can  we  do?” 

I  guess  we  d  better  sell  out  here,  provided  we  can  get 
our  price.” 

“Fred,  if  we  hold  on  here  five  years  longer,  it’ll  be  worth 
a  million  dollars  a  year  to  us.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  We  can’t  get  a  million  a  year  out  of  it.” 
Aes  we  can  if  we  count  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property,  for  the  town  will  grow  and  the  property  will  in¬ 
crease  in  valuation.” 

‘Yes;  if  you  look  at  it  that  way.  But  we  don’t  want  to 
sell  unless  everything  goes,  the  railroad  to  Olcottville  and 
all  the  hand  along  the  line.  You  know  we  have  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  land  extending  for  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  I  robably  the  parties  who  want  the  mines 
would  not  want  all  that  property.  They  might  not  want  to 
go  into  the  furniture  business.” 

Several  times  they  heard  from  the  St.  Louis  capitalists 
who  had  bought  out  Bishop’s  mines,  asking  them  to  put  a 
price  on  their  mine,  and  negotiations  began  which  were  kept 
up  for  weeks. 

Fied  invited  a  party  of  them  to  come  up  and  inspect  all 
their  property,  as  they  didn’t  wish  to  sell  the  mines  unless 
every  acre  of  other  property  they  owned  went  with  it.  He 
said  that  they  had  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  the 
combination  ranche  which  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
property,  paying  its  own  way  handsomely,  and  under  the 
circumstances  really  controlled  the  market  of  Coppertown. 

Two  different  parties  came  up,  a.  half  a  dozen  more  cap¬ 
italists  in  each  one. 

One  party  selected  an  individual  to  represent  then*  in 
the  negotiation,  and  made  an  offer. 

The  offer  was  very  promptly  rejected,  as  it  was  the  same 
Bishop  had  sold  his  for. 

Fred  laughed  at  the  agent,  and  said  that  he  knew  it  was 
simply  a  bluff  in  order  to  draw  an  offer  from  him. 

“Well,  make  an  offer.” 
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Fred  did,  and  the  amount  actually  made  the  fellow 
c«tch  his  breath. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred,  “the  land  without  the  mines, 
together  with  the  railroad  and  the  works  at  Olcottville,  are 

really  worth  half  that  amount.” 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “you  keep  the  land  and  just  let 

us  have  the  mines,  and  we’ll  pay  you  for  them  what  Bishop 
received  for  his.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred.  “The  offer  is  simply 
absurd.  Now,  to  save  time,  let  me  say  that  not  one  dollar 
less  will  we  take,  so  don’t  indulge  the  hope  that  we  will 
accept  less  under  any  circumstances. 

Still  the  representative  of  the  syndicate  didn  t  believe 

him.  .  \ 

He  made  all  sorts  of  offers,  each  one  being  promptly  re¬ 
jected  as  soon  as  made. 

Finally  the  syndicate  instructed  him  to  examine  the 
titles  and  find  out  how  many  acres  of  land  would  go  with 
the  place,  and  nearly  a  week  was  taken  up  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

When  it  was  all  completed  and  the  calculations  made, 
the  syndicate’s  representative  made  an  offer  of  one  million 
dollars  less  than  the  amount  asked  for  by  Fred. 

It  was  promptly  rejected. 

Suddenly  a  mine  owner  from  Arizona  arrived  in  the 
city.  He  was  rated  at  something  like  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  lus  presence  frightened  the  representative  of 
the  syndicate. 

He  wired  to  the  syndicate  at  St.  Louis,  stating  the  fact 

of  his  presence  at  Coppertown. 

He  immediately  received  an  order  to  close  the  trade,  and 

he  at  once  did  so.  $ 

The  rich  mine  owner,  when  he  heard  of  it,  remaiked  to 
Terrv  :  “  I  would  have  done  better  than  that,  for  it  is  a 

valuable  property.” 

“  Yes :  they  are  getting  it  cheap.  But  we  are  so  situated 
that  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and  return  East. 

“Are  you  going  to  desert  the  West  altogether.'  ' 

“No;  we  have  two  ranches  in  Colorado,  one  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  end  and  the  other  in  the  west.’ 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  about  your  'sheep  ranch  and  the  castle 

on  it.”  I 

“Oh,  we’ve  leased  the  castle  for  a  term  of  years  as  a 
summer  resort,  so  that  will  give  us  no  trouble  at  all. 

Fred  at  once  wired  to  Evelyn : 

“We  have  sold  the  Coppertown  property.” 

She  wired  back  her  congratulations,  and  said : 

“Now  come  home.” 

They  wired  Dick  and  Joe,  who  both  wired  back  that  upon 
their  return  New  Era  would  be  illuminated  in  their 
honor. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  syndicate,  they  both  went  down 
to  St.  Louis  to  complete  the  deal,  and  there  all  the  papers 
were  signed. 

Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  While  they  were  stopping  at  the  South- 


ern  Hotel,  they  were  called  upon  by  a  man  who  introduced 
himself  as  a  Mr.  Hubbard. 

He  was  well  dressed,  and  wore  a  slouch  hat  and  a  short, 
doselv  trimmed  beard  and  mustache. 

Said  he :  , 

“I  understand  that  you  gentlemen  have  just  closed  out 
your  holdings  in  the  copper  mining  property  in  Dakota  for 

several  millions  of  dollars. 

“Yes;  that’s  right,”  said  Fred. 

“And  I’ve  heard  furthermore,”  the  man  continued,  “that 
you  two  are  wonderfully  enterprising  young  men  who  make 
a  success  out  of  everything  you  take  hold  of.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “I  am 

not  responsible  for  what  other  people  say  about  us.” 

“Well,  1  want  to  submit  to  you  a  matter  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  as  business  men.  I  represent  parties  who  own  what 
they  believe  to  be  immensely  productive  oil  land  m  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  owmers  lack  capital  to  develop  it  properly,  and 
they’ve  authorized  me  to  procure  capital  for  them,  or  else 
organize  a  company  to  take  hold  of  the  property  and  de- 
velop  it  as  it  should  be.” 

“Has  ahv  oil  been  found  on  the  land?”  Fred  inquired. 
“Yes;  they  sunk  one  small  well  to  test  it,  and  the  flow 
was  fine.  It  stood  all  the  tests,  and  the  oil  is  of  the  first 
quality.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 


Fred  quickly  saw  that  the  man  was  a  professional  pro¬ 
moter  who  depended  upon  an  oily  tongue  for  a  living. 

He  asked  him  if  he  had  any  financial  interest  in  the  prop- 

ertv,  and  he  answered  : 

*/  ' 

“No.  Only  prospectively.” 

“  Oh,  your  interest  depends  altogether  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  company  to  bore  for  oil.” 

“That’k  it  exactly.  I’m  simply  an  agent,  borne  people 

call  me  a  promoter.” 

“Yes;  I  understand.  It  is  a  legitimate  business,  though. 
Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  property  ? 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  all  oyer  it.  I  have  specimens  of  the 
crude  oil  in  bottles,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  the  right 
thing  by  oil  experts.  ” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do — make  all  the  money 
yourself,  and  let  the  fellow  who  buys  the  property  take  all 
the  chances?” 

“Well,”  said  the  man  with  a  smile,  “that’s  rather  a  left- 
handed  way  of  putting  it.  1  suppose  that  my  motive  in  all 
matters  of  business  is  just  the  same  as  yours.  I  want  to 
make  something  out  of  it.  I’m  not  posing  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist  at  all.  If  there’s  any  money  in  it  for  me  l  want 
to  get  it.  I’m  fully  satisfied  that  there’s  a  lot  of  money 
in  it  for  those  who  have  money  to  get  it  out.  If  l  had 
ample  capital  I  d  undertake  it  by  myself.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  oil  business?”  Frvd 

V  v  W 

inquired. 


“Yes:  while  Eve  never  worked  a 
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enterprises  that  are  now  paying  handsome  profits.  I’ve 
made  it  quite  a  study,  and  have  spent  much  time  in  the  oil 
regions  of  Pennsylvania;  hence  I  think  I  am  pretty  well 
Hp  iu  all  the  details  of  the  business.” 

^0es  tllis  oi^  lanc*  y°u  speak  of?” 

“Its  m  the  western  part  of  Kentucky  in  the  hilly  re 


rions 


“Is  it  on  the  line  of  any  railroad?” 

.  lt>s  .  some  distance  from  the  road.  But  wherever 

oil  is  found  in  pa)  ing  quantities,  the  railroad  company  will 
promptly  build  a  branch  road  to  it,  for  there’s  fine  timber 

all  through  there,  and  it  will  pay  a  company  to  haul  it  to 
market,” 

^hat  do  you  want  to  do?  Do  you  want  to  sell  the 
land  ?” 

‘Xo;  Id  rather  organize  a  company,  and  develop  the 
industry.  The  flow  at  present  isn’t  sufficient  to  make  it 
bring  what  it  is  really  worth.  I  have  the  opinion  of  sev¬ 
eral  oil  men  who  say  that  wells  of  larger  capacity  would 
easily  flow  from  two  to  five  thousand  barrels  a  day,  but 

until  it  is  done,  they  can’t  get  the  price  that  it  is  really 
worth.”  J 

^es,  I  understand  that.  But  the  company  that  puts 
up  the  money  to  sink  other  wells  takes  great  chances.  It’s 
an  enterprise  that  I  have  never  put  a  dollar  in.  Still  I 
know  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  made  at  it.” 

“Yes;  the  greatest  fortunes  on  the  continent  to-day  were 
made  out  of  oil.” 

Te»,  that  s  true,  but  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
not  very  far  from  the  great  range  of  oil  fields,  and  that 

many  millions  of  barrels  have  been  taken  out,  and  we  don’t 
know  how  much  is  left.” 

Well,  you  might  say  that  about  water.  Springs  have 
been  flowing  and  wells  have  been  dug  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  water.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Fred.  -But  there  is  good  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  earth’s  supply  of  water  is  replenished  by 

the  rain  and  snows,  but  if  we’ve  ever  had  a  rain  of  oil  Fve 
never  heard  of  it.” 

“  Very  true.  And  we’ve  never  had  a  rain  of  gold,  copper 

or  silver,  and  yet  for  thousands  of  years,  the  metals  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  earth.” 

“  Yes;  and  mines  have  been  exhausted,”  retorted  Fred 
“and  ceased  to  pay  to  work  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Hubbard.  “I  know  of  wells  and 
springs  that  have  gone  dry.  Xo  man  has  ever  found  out 
the  tremendous  store  house  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
People  have  been  wondering  for  many  years  how  long  the 
-upp!y  of  coal  would  last.  I’m  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  science  to  know  how  coal  is  formed,  but  I  can’t  help 
thinking  that  nature  will  have  a  supply  of  everything  for 
The  necessities  of  the  people  who  will  live’for  the  next  ten 
thousand  years.  I  don’t  believe  Providence  would  populate 
fb'-  earth,  knowing  how  men  would  increase,  without  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  sustenance.” 

"Good !”  ? aid  Terry.  “That  gospel  is  one-half  the  logic 
we  bear  these  days.”  » 


Oh,  I  ve  heard  the  argument  before,”  said  Hubbard, 
who  showed  he  was  a  pretty  shrewd  fellow. 

1  here  was  something  about  his  face,  however,  that  caused 
Fred  and  Terry  to  distrust  him. 

they  estimated  him  as  one  who  wanted  to  make  money 
and  wasn’t  very  particular  as  to  how  he  did  it.  But  as 
Coppertown  was  now  off  their  hands,  they  determined  to 
take  a  trip  to  Kentucky,  and  inspect  the  new  oil  fields 
that  were  just  coming  into  the  market. 

They  learned  from  the  promoter  that  the  people  through 
that  section  were  poor,  and  might  be  classed  as  mountain¬ 
eers,  although  they  were  not  really  in  the  great  mountain 
region. 

Ihey  owned  a  good  deal  of  land,  which  was  ordinarily 
worth  very  little. 

The  best  timber  land  could  be  bought  at  from  three  to 
five  dollars  an  acre  all  through  that  country.  The  people 
lived  in  log  cabins  and  farmed  little  patches  of  ground 
down  in  the  bottoms  where  the  soil  was  rich. 

Many  of  them  lived  on  game  and  fish  with  few  vegetables 
and  cows  and  hogs. 

Hubbard  said  they  were  now  considerably  excited  over 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  were  not  disposed  to  part  with  their 
lands  except  at  good  prices. 

“That’s  natural !”  said  Fred.  “Probably  every  man  who 
owns  an  acre  of  land  thinks  he  has  an  oil  mine  underneath 
of  it,  and  he  is  waiting  for  some  man  to  come  along  and 
pay  him  a  small  fortune  for  it.” 

Well,  the  parties  whom  I  represent  own  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  They  have  clubbed  together  and  authorized  me 
to  form  a  stock  company,  and  to  set  it  to  developing  the 

Mho  sunk  the  well  that's  running  there  now?” 

“  Why,  they  got  together  and  mortgaged  some  of  their 
land,  and  raised  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  had  the  well 
sunk,  because  an  expert  had  come  through  there  and  said 
everything  indicated  the  presence  of  oil.” 

“How  can  we  get  out  there?” 

“Take  an  Ohio  River  steamboat  at  St.  Louis  and  get 

off  at  the  nearest  landing  and  hire  a  team  and  drive  out 
to  it.” 

What’s  the  name  of  the  landing?” 

© 

Oh,  it  s  just  a  small  place,  with  not  fifty  houses,  nor 
even  a  hotel.  But  we  can  find  accommodations  at  private 
houses.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Blufftown.” 

Any  game  in  the  woods  about  there?”  Terry  inquired. 

Yes;  plenty  of  it.  There’s  deer  and  bears,  and  the 

creeks  and  streams  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  are  filled  with 
fish.” 

Well,  how  about  the  people?” 

Oh,  they  are  all  right,  only  you  must  be  careful  and 
not  rub  them  the  wrong  way.  The  poorest  man  in  the 
whole  section  carries  a  gun  either  on  his  shoulder  or  in  his 
pockel.  But  if  you  treat  them  right,  you’ll  never  have  any 
trouble  with  them.  They  are  fond  of  moonshine  whiskey 
and  wear  wool  hats  and  jeans  clothes.” 

“1  guess  that’s  about  right,”  said  Terrv  “TVp 
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some  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  l  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
their  feuds  in  the  mountains.” 

‘‘Yes;  there  are  feuds  all  through  the  mountains,  a  ieg- 
nlar  war  going  on  all  the  time  between  certain  families, 
but  as  you  don  t  belong  to  either  side  there  s  no  need  of  )ou 
get  ting  into  anv  trouble  with  them.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “suppose  we  take  a  trip  up  thefe  and 
see  what  the  prospects  are?  We’ve  just  sold  our  copper | 
mines  and  are  foot  loose.  Maybe  if  we  can  strike  oil  in 
paying  quantities,  we’ll  do  as  well  with  that  as  we  did  v  ith 

copper.” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Hubbard,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the 
promoter,  “is  that  well  out  there  a  flowing  one?” 

“No;  you  have  to  pump  the  oil,  but  fuel  is  cheap  all 
through  that  section.  I  don't  believe  it  would  cost  more 
than  cutting  and  hauling  the  timber  for  years  to  come. 

“All  right.  We’ll  go  out  with  you.” 

That  night  they  wrote  to  Dick  and  Joe  that  they  were 
going  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  wilds  of  western 
Kentucky,  and  it  might  be  several  weeks  before  they  could 
return  to  New  Era. 

Hubbard  knew’  on  what  days  the  Ohio  River  steamer 
would  leave,  so  he  waited  a  couple  of  days  and  then  they 
went  aboard  a  steamer  that  was  built  for  freight  rather  than 
passengers,  yet  they  had  comfortable  rooms. 

Before  leaving  the  city  each  bought  a  Y  inchester  and 
quite  a  supply  of  ammunition,  explaining  to  the  promoter 
that  while  out  in  the  mountains  they  intended  to  indulge  in 
hunting  or  fishing. 

“That’s  all  right.  There’s  plenty  of  game  all  through 
there,  and  you’ll  find  plenty  of  men  who  wall  act  as  guides 
for  you,  but  just  now  they  are  more  interested  in  oil  than 

in  bears  or  deer.” 

There  were  about  a  dozen  other  passengers  on  board,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  rather  rough  looking  fellows.  Two 
of  them  were  comrperc'ial  travelers. 

It  was  a  long  trip,  and  as  the  boat  was  heavily  laden  and 
going  against  the  current,  it  didn  t  make  ’veij  fubt  time. 

There  were  many  little  towns  along  the  river,  for  which 
the  steamer  had  freight  on  board,  and  sometimes  it  stopped 
for  two  or  three  hours  to  put  off  and  take  on  freight.  The 
drummers  availed  tfiemselves  of  these  stops  by  running 
into  the  business  part  of  the  town  to  visit  their  customers, 
and  returned  in  time  to  continue  the  journey. 


“Well,  that's  excuse  enough.  We  are  in  no  particular 
hurry.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  done.  We  could  have 
u-one  up  by  rail  and  boarded  this  steamer  at  Cincinnati  or 
at  some  other  town,  and  we  could  have  saved  a  little  time 
that  way,  but  1  hardly  think  you  would  have  enjoyed  it  as 
much,  and  it  would  have  been  more  expensive.” 

As  is  the  case  on  every  sort  of  craft  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  there  were  gamblers  on  board,  but 
neither  Fred  nor  Terry  thought  that  any  of  them  were  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Yet  every  man  was  more  than  willing  to  sit  in 

4a  game  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Both  of  them  received  invitations  to  play,  but  the}  de¬ 
clined,  saying  they  didn’t  enjoy  the  sport. 

The  promoter  declined  several  invitations,  too,  but  Fred 
suspected  it  was  on  account  of  their  presence. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  saw  a  great  many  ducks  on 
the  river,  and  they  were  so  familiar  with  steamboats  that 
frequently  the}7  would  swim  up  under  the  banks  to  feed  in 
shallow  water  and  under  the  bushes. 

“Sa}7,  Fred,  we  could  have  ducks  for  supper  if  we  could 
only  get  them  on  board  after  scooting  them.” 

“Have  you  a  shotgun  with  you?”  one  of  the  passengers 

inquired. 

“No;  we  don't  need  one.  I  can  knock  them  over  with  a 
revolver  easy  enough.” 

“You  can,  eh!  You  must  be  a  good  shot.” 

“Well,  at  such  short  range  as  this,  it’s  a  poor  shot  that 
can’t  hit  a  duck.  Those  over  there  can't  be  exceeding  sixty 
or  seventy-five  yards.” 

“Well,  I'll  bet  you  can't  hit  a  duck  at  that  distance  with 
a  revolver.” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  got  more  money  than  is  necessary  for 
your  own  use,  I  don't  mind  putting  up  a  few  dollars  that  I 
can  hit  one.” 

“Never  mind  about  how  much  I've  got,”  said  the  pas¬ 
senger,  who  was  a  rough  looking  fellow  with  his  trousers  in 
his  boots  and  a  wool  hat  on  his  head;  “I'm  a  good  shot  my¬ 
self,  and  I've  got  fifty  dollars  that  I'm  willing  to  risk.” 

“Well,  if  you  lose  will  you  be  left,  in  an  embarrassed 
position?”  Terry  inquired  good  naturedly.  “I  never  like  to 

take  a  man's  monev  unless  lie's  able  to  lose  it.” 

%/ 

“Don't  worry  about  that.  I'm  willing  to  walk  the 
distance  I  have  to  go  after  leaving  the  boat  on  such  a  chance 
as  that.” 


“By  George,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  the  most  convenient  line 
for  commercial  travelers  I  ever  saw.  A  passenger  steamer 
would  stop  for  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  a  freighter 
has  to  take  on  and  put  off  freight  at  almost  every  landing.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Hubbard.  “There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  business  done  along  this  line.  The  river  freight  is  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  railroads,  besides  more  than  half 
the  small  towns  are  not  touched  by  a  railroad  at  all.” 

“Whv  did  you  take  this  boat?”  Fred  inquired.  “Why 
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didn't  you  select  a  passenger  steamer?" 

“For  the  reason  that  a  passenger  steamer  doesn't  touch 
the  landing  where  we  have  to  leave  the  boat.” 


“All  right,”  and  Terry  went  into  his  room  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  his  revolver,  which  was  a  verv  fine  one; 

He  had  never  fired  it,  as  he  had  bought  it  in  $t.  Louis 
after  losing  his  old  one  there,  but  he  knew  the  make  and 
had  faith  in  its 'accuracy. 


They  both  put  up  fifty  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
moter. 

“Now  just  wait  till  I  can  see  a  fair  shot."  said  Terry,  and 
thev  waited  about  ten  minutes  when  they  saw  about  a  doxen 
ducks  swimming  leisurely  about  under  the  river  batiks. 

“There  they  are,"  said  the  other  fellow.  “Try  that  grveu 
head  out  there.” 
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Torn-  raised  his  weapon,  aimed  quickly  and  fired,  and  off 
u'ent  the  green  head. 


lhe  other  ducks  rose  on  the  wing,  of  course,  but  the 

one  at  which  Terry  tired  was  left  floating  lifeless  in  the 
water. 

,  All  the  passengers  gasped  and  uttered  ejaculations  of 
surprise. 

The  pi  onioter  handed  the  money  to  Terry,  who  took  out 
his  own  and  handed  the  other  back  to  the  loser,  saying 
It  t>  always  a  mistake,  my  friend,  to  bet  on  another 
man's  trick.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  known  that  I 
wouldn't  risk  fifty  dollars  unless  I  knew  I  could  do  it.” 

“That's  all  right,  my  friend.  You  couldn't  do  it  again 
m  fifty  shots,  and  I'll  put  the  money  up  again.” 

“Ao;  I  won’t  let  you  put  your  money  up  again,”  said 

Terry,  “for  if  I  win  it  again,  I’ll  keep  it;  so  you'd  better 
not  insist  on  it.” 

‘“Look  here,”  said  another,  “let  me  take  that  bet.  Fll  go 
a  hundred  that  you  can't  do  it  again.” 

By  this  time  every  passenger  on  board  was  standing 
around,  discussing  what  they  considered  a  remarkable  shot. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  put  up  your  money, 
consider  him  a  better  shot  than  Buffalo  Bill  himself.” 

“ThaFs  all  right,  mister,  I'm  a  good  shot,  too,  and  I'l 
risk  fifty  dollars  he  can’t  repeat  it.” 

That  s  very  foolish  of  you,”  said  Fred,  “when  you’ve 
just  seen  he  is  a  good  shot,  and  you  ought  to  know  he 
wouldn’t  bet  he  could  repeat  it  unless  he  knew  he  could.” 

“Mister,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  blurted  a  big 
fellow,  “so  you  just  keep  your  mouth  out  of  it  if  you 
please,"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  considerable  roll  of 
bills  from  which  he  took  out  fifty  dollars  and  handed  it  to 
Hubbard,  and  said: 

“Let  him  cover  that,  and  if  he  wins  I’ll  double  the  bet. 
If  he  doesn’t  cover  it,  I’ll  consider  him  a  bluff  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  behind  an  accident.” 

“All  right,  my  friend.  Let  me  give  you  a  chance  to  win 
a  little  more.  I'll  put  up  two  hundred  and  dare  you  to 
cover  it.” 

“Here  you  are,”  said  the  fellow,  and  he  pluokily  put  up 
the  money. 

They  had  to  wait  about  fifteen  minutes  for  another  op¬ 
portunity,  when  Terry  made  practically  the  same  shot. 

The  loser  was  utterly  dumfounded,  and  as  Terry  didn’t 
hand  the  money  back  to  him  he  went  down  stairs  and  filled 
himself  full  of  moonshine  whiskey. 

He  displayed  a  good  deal  of  money,  his  roll  seemingly 
amounting  to  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

A  little  later  Fred  and  Terry  heard  he  had  won  the  most 
oi  it  in  a  poker  game,  so  he  decided  not  to  return  his  losses 

to  him. 

When  he  was  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  drink  he 
challenged  Terry  to  play  a  game  of  poker  with  him. 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,”  said  Terry.  “I  am  no 
gambler  and  don’t  care  to  win  money  that  way.  I  wouldn’t 
have  pt  your  money  but  for  the  bluff  you  put  up.”  % 


i  CHAPTER  III. 

TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  EOR  A  BOTTLE  OE  WHISKEY. 


The  man  insisted  on  Terry's  playing  with  him,  but  the 
latter  firmly  refused. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  everyone  on  board,  as  was  Terry  ex¬ 
cept  to  Fred  and  the  promoter. 

The  fellow  began  to  get  ugly,  and  said  to  others  that  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  win  back  his  money. 

^  oil,  said  bred,  “you  can’t  insist  on  a  man  playing  a 
different  game  from  the  one  in  which  he  won  it.  If  you 
want  to  bet  on  his  shooting  more  ducks,  he’ll  do  that.  If 

you  11  take  a  fools  advice,  you’ll  let  the  matter  rest  where 
it  is.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  take  the  advice  of  fools  because  I’m  not  a 
fool  myself.” 

“Well,  you  keep  after  that  young  man,  and  you’ll 
acknowledge  yourself  a  fool  before  you  get  through  with 

’urn.  When  he  says  yes  he  means  it.  If  it’s  no,  you  can  bet 
on  its  being  no.” 

“Well,  he’ll  have  to  play  or  fight.” 

“  S/e  here>  my  friend,  have  you  any  friends  on  board  this 
boat?”  Fred  inquired. 

“  Yo.  I’m  a  stranger,  but  able  to  take  care  of  myself.” 

“Hot  against  that  young  fellow,”  said  Fred. 

The  deuce  I  am  t !  I  can  throw  him  overboard  as  easily 
as  I  could  toss  you  over.” 

Fred  smiled  and  again  advised  him  to  keep  quiet. 

After  taking  another  drink,  the  man  came  up  to  Terry 
and  charged  him  with  being  a  trick  shooter,  who  traveled 
up  and  down  the  river  to  win  money  by  his  tricks. 

“Look  here,  you’ve  been  drinking,  my  friend,”  said 
Perry,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stop  drinking 
and  keep  quiet.  I’m  not  a  gambler  and  I’ll  not  play  cards 
with  you  or  anyone  else.” 

Terry  managed  to  get  away  from  him,  and  went  to  the 
captain  of  the  boat  and  told  him  he  didn’t  wish  to  have  any 
trouble  with  the  fellow,  and  appealed  to  him  to  make  him 
cease  annovin^  him. 

V  o 

The  captain  went  to  him  and  gave  him  a  good  talk, 
using  some  very  emphatic  as  well  as  profane  language. 

It  so  enraged  the  man  that  he  came  up  to  Terry  again, 
and  began  calling  him  all  sorts  of  abusive  names.  * 

“Yow  see  here,  if  you  don’t  cease  bothering  me,”  said 
Terry,  “I’ll  throw  you  overboard.” 

The  fellow  jumped  up,  cracked  his  heels  together  and 
gave  a  whoop  and  yelled  : 

“Throw  me  over!  Throw  me  clear  across  to  the  other 
side !  Throw  me  clear  over  the  smokestack.” 

Terry  sprang  at  him,  and  the  scuffle  began. 

In  less  than  fifteen  seconds  the  bully  struck  the  water 
with  a  tremendous  splash. 

He  weighed  fully  fifty  pounds  more  than  Terry  did,  but 

then  he  wasn’t  equal  to  him  in  the  matter  of  skill  and 
strength. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  on  board. 

The  boat  was  stopped  and  a  row  boat  lowered  with  two  of 
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the  boat  hands  in  it,  who  rowed  out  to  him  and  picked 
him  up. 

When  he  was  brought  on  board  he  was  completely  sobeiec . 
lie  looked  at  Olcott  as  though  he  were  a  great  cunosi  y. 

Said  Fred  to  him :  , 

“How  about  taking  a  fool’s  advice  now,  my  mend. 

“Well,  I  reckon  I’m  the  fool,”  was  the  reply.  “I'm  will 

ing  to  pay  something  to  find  out  how  he  did  that.” 

“That’s  easy  enough.  I  can  tell  you  without  its  costing 
you  anything.  It’s  because  he’s  a  better  man  physically 

than  vou  are.” 

V 

“I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“The  deuce  you  don’t !  How  did  you  happen  to  get  over- 

board  then?”  ‘  T)  in 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  find  out.  I  know  Im  a  better 

man  than  he  is.”  v  ,  , 

Fred  and  others  standing  around  laughed  at  him,  and  he 

challenged  Terry  to  try  it  again. 

“Well  if  he  throws  you  overboard  again  the  boat  doesn  t 
stop  ”  said  the  captain.  “  Hanged  if  I  lose  any  more  time 
picking  you  up.  Besides,  if  you  don’t  keep  quiet  I’ll  put 
you  off  at  the  next  landing,  although  you  paid  your  fare 

to  Pittsburg.”  '  ;  , 

That  settled  it,  but  he  still  brooded  over  the  matter,  ant. 

when  he  turned  into  his  berth  at  night  he  was  pretty  full 
of  whiskey  again. 

During  the  night  somebody  burglarized  his  room  and  le- 
lieved  him  of  his  roll  of  money,  and  the  next  morning  he 
raised  a  howl  about  it.  He  accused  Olcott  of  having  robbed 

him. 

“What  proof  have  you  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
it?”  Terry  inquired. 

“None,  sir,  except  that  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  a 
grudge  against  me.” 

“Great  Scott !  Thieves  don’t  have  a  grudge  against  any 

body.  All  they  want  is  the  money.” 

“Well,  whoever  he  is,  he  got  all  my  money  and  T’m  pen¬ 
niless.  When  I  came  aboard  I  had  about  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  you  got  two  hundred  of  that.” 

“Yes;  and  I’ve  got  it  yet,”  said  Terry,  “but  you  forced 
it  on  me  by  your  bluffing  and  insulting  manner.” 

“Look  here,  captain,”  said  Fred,  “somebody  on  board 
robbed  this  man,  if  he  was  really  robbed,  and  I  think  that  a 
search  ought  to  be  made  for  it.  Just  invite  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  to  assemble  on  deck,  and  1  11  make  a  proposition  to 

them.”  I  j 

The  passengers  all  assembled  on  deck,  when  Fred  told 
them  that  if  the  fellow  was  robbed  the  villain  was  still  on 
board,  as  they  hadn’t  landed  anywhere  since  midnight. 

“Now,  1  propose  that  every  man  of  us  hold  up  our  hands, 
and  let  the  captain  go  through  our  clothes." 

“Hanged  if  1  do!"  said  one  of  them,  who  was  a  rather 

hard  looking  case. 

“Do  all  the  rest  of  you  agree  to  it?”  Fred  inquired. 
“Yes,”  and  every  man  of  them  bold  up  bis  bands. 

Fred  then  looked  at  the  objector,  and  remarked: 


It’S  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  you  arc  the  guilty  man,  sir, 
for  an  innocent  man  has  nothing  to  fear. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  fellow.  “I’ve  got  ,omo 
money  of  my  own,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  be  searched  by 
anybody  except  an  officer  of  the  law.  All  money  is  alike, 
and  he  can’t  tell  his  money  from  anybody  else  s.  He  might 
pull  a  wad  of  money  out  of  my  pocket  and  claim  it. 

“Now  look  here,  if  you’ve  got  his  money,  some  of  it  is  wet 
from  his  fall  into  the  water  yesterday.  Now,  you’ve  got  to 
make  the  showing,  else  the  rest  of  us  will  be  under  sus¬ 
picion  along  with  you.  If  you  have  no  wet  money  in  your 
pocket,  you  are  all  right.” 

The  fellow  immediately  drew  his  revolver  and  swore  he 
would  shoot  any  man  who  tried  to  put  his  hand  in  his 

pocket. 

One  of  the  passengers  seized  his  pistol  arm,  and  the 
weapon  was  wrenched  from  him  by  another. 

Thev  threw  him  to  the  deck  and  searched  his  clothes. 
They  found  a  roll  of  wet  money  in  his  left-hand  pocket. 

The  captain  seized  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  loser,  sa}  ing . 
“There,  you  fool!  Take  your  money,  and  be  careful 
about  showing  it  in  a  crowd  of  strangers  again. 

“Say,  let  me  give  him  a  receipt,”  said  the  loser,  and 
drawing  his  pistol  he  was  about  to  shoot  the  thief  when 
Fred  seized  his  arm  and  wrenched  the  weapon  from  him, 

saying : 

“That  isn’t  the  way  to  do.  Y"ou  should  get  off  with  him 
at  the  next  landing,  and  turn  him  over  to  the  officer. 

I  can’t  do  it.  I’d  have  to  stay  there  several  months  to 

appear  against  him.” 

“Let  him  throw  him  overboard,”  one  of  the  passengers 
suggested,  and  that  was  met  with  unanimous  approbation. 

Revolvers  were  taken  from  each  of  them,  and  the  strug 
gle  began. 

They  scuffled  all  over  the  forward  end  of  the  deck  for 
nearly  five  minutes. 

Then  the  thief  went  overboard  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
passengers  and  crew. 

He  was  a  good  swimmer  and  immediately  struck  out  for 
the  Kentucky  shore,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  seen 
of  him. 

The  man  who  had  been  robbed  was  very  grateful  to  Fear- 
not,  and  went  up  to  him  aud  thanked  him,  saying : 

“I  should  have  lost  that  money  but  for  you,  sir.  T 
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wouldn’t  have  thought  of  the  wet  money  being  proof  of  his 
guilt.”  i 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  was  the  only  way  we 
could  prove  it.  When  he  refused  to  be  searched  1  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  the  thief.  Now  you  are  a  good  deal 
older  than  l  am,  but  l  guess  I  can  give  you  a  few  pointers 
that  will  he  of  benefit  to  you  in  the  future  if  you  11  just 
remember  them." 

“All  right.  Let  me  have  them." 

“  First,  let  whiskey  alone.  Don’t  drink  it  under  any 
circumstances  unless  advised  to  do  so  by  a  physician.  Next. 
U’  you  have  anv  money  about  you,  keep  it  concealed,  or 
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"  11  be  a  temptation  to  pickpockets.  Third,  don't  bet 
against  tiie  trick  of  another.” 

“Well,  how  is  a  man  to  know  whether  it  is  a  trick  or 


not  ?” 

W  ell,  the  proof  of  it  is  that  the  fellow  wouldn’t  put  up 
his  money  unless  he  knew  he  could  do  what  he  claimed. 
It's  different  from  playing  cards.  Olcott  wouldn’t  have  bet 
tift\  dollars  that  he  could  hit  a  duck  at  sixty  or  seventy- 
live  yards  with  his  revolver  on  a  mere  chance.  He  is  a 
dead  shot,  and  can  always  send  a  bullet  where  he  wants  it 
to  go.  Fourth  and  last,  never  try  to  force  a  gentleman  to 
do  a  thing  he  doesn't  want  to  do,  for  in  that  case  you  place 
yourself  in  the  wrong  and  will  be  apt  to  get  into  trouble. 
Olcott  is  an  expert  athlete.  He  can  throw  you  over  his 
shoulders  in  a  wrestling  match  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  professional  prize  fighter  could  stand 
before  him  in  a  sparring  match.” 

“Well,  is  he  a  prize  fighter?” 

“No,  sir.  We  were  together  in  college  in  the  same  class, 
and  we  took  sparring  lessons  from  the  same  teacher.  It’s 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  keep  money  that  he  won 
m  any  sort  of  a  game,  unless  in  athletic  sports,  and  then 
only  when  it  was  forced  on  him  by  a  bluff.  Now,  you  take 
my  advice  and  offer  him  your  hand  and  apologize  to  him.” 

“All  right.  I  will.”  But  he  deferred  doing  so  for  several 
hours. 

They  reached  Louisville,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
freight  to  be  put  off  and  taken  on,  which  required  a,  delay  of 
several  hours,  during  which  time  the  passengers  went  ashore 
and  up  into  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

Fred  and  Terry  called  on  several  acquaintances  living 
there,  and  passed  a  pleasant  time  with  them. 

Hubbard,  the  promoter,  called  on  several  parties  himself. 
When  they  returned  to  the  boat  the  man  who  had  been 
robbed  had  evidently  taken  two  or  three  drinks  while  ashore, 
for  he  was  in  an  extremely  jolly,  talkative  mood. 

He  went  up  to  Terry,  and  extending  his  hand  to  him, 
said : 

“Say,  pard,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  a  straight  out  old 
fool,  and  I  take  back  everything  I  said  about  you.  Will 
you  shake  hands  with  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  and  they  shook  hands  heartily. 

“Now,  pard,  I  want  you  to  take  a  drink  with  me.  I’ve 
a  bottle  of  good  old  Kentucky  rye  here,”  and  he  drew  the 
bottle  from  his  pocket. 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  never  drink  the  stuff.” 

“What!  Never  drink  good  old  rye?” 

“Never.” 

“What !” 

“No;  or  corn,  or  rum,  or  bourbon,  or  gin,  or  brandy, 
and  if  you’ll  follow  my  advice,  you’ll  be  the  better  for  it. 
Throw  that  bottle  as  far  out  into  the  river  as  you  can.” 
“Hanged  if  I  do!”  said  he. 

“What’ll  you  take  for  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  J  gave  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  it,  pard,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  -ell  it,  for  it’s  mighty  good  stuff.” 

“I’ii  give  you  two  hundred  dollars  for  it.” 


“Thunder,  you  don’t  mean  that?” 

’tes,  I  do!”  and  he  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket, 
u  hich  was  the  money  he  had  won  from  him  shooting  the 
ducks.  “Give  me  this  bottle  and  you  can  have  your  two 
hundred  dollars  back.” 

Done.  Here  it  is,”  and  the  exchange  was  made. 

The  news  flew  all  through  the  boat  that  Olcott  had  paid 
two  hundred  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  rye  whiskey. 

Every  passenger  came  to  him  to  inquire  about  it. 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  paid  for  it,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  you  must  be  a  Vanderbilt.” 

“No;  I’m  not.  You  are  possibly  worth  more  than  I  am. 
But  I  won  that  fellow’s  money  and  didn’t  want  to  keep  it. 

I  don  t  want  to  take  a  man’s  money  without  giving  him  a 
fair  exchange  for  it.” 

“V  ell,  if  you  want  to  buy  any  more  whiskey  at  that  price, 

I  d  like  to  sell  you  a  few  barrels  of i  the  best  old  rye  in  the 
State  of  Kentuckv.” 

“Thank  you.  I  don’t  deal  in  the  stuff.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  then?” 

Y  ait  till  we  get  above  the  city  out  of  the  corporate 
limits,  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

V  hen  they  were  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  Terry  gave  the 
bottle  of  whiskey  to  Fred,  and  standing  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  asked  him  to  throw  it  as  high  as  he  could. 

Fred  hurled  it  away  up,  and  far  out. 

Terry  drew  his  revolver  and  smashed  it  with  a  bullet  be¬ 
fore  it  struck  the  water. 

“Pard,”  said  the  loser,  “gimme  your  hand  again.” 

Terry  clasped  his  hand,  and  he  said : 

“Pard,  I’ll  pledge  you  the  word  of  an  honest  fool,  that 
1 11  never  drink  another  drop  of  whiskey  as  long  as  I  live. 
I’ll  say  that  the  last  bottle  of  whiskey  I  had,  I  bought  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half  and  sold  it  for  two  hundred  dollars.” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  nobody  will  believe  it,  and  you’ll 
make  a  reputation  as  a  liar  every  time  you  tell  it.” 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  and  joking  over  the 
matter,  but  up  to  the  time  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  boat  at 
Bluff  town,  some  distance  up  above  Cincinnati,  the  fellow 
was  not  seen  to  take  another  drink,  although  a  number  of 
passengers  invited  him  to  do  so. 

They  laughed  at  him  and  accused  him  of  spitting:  cotton. 

He  acknowledged  the  cotton,  but  stuck  to  his  pledge. 

At  Cincinnati  he  went  ashore  again  with  some  of  the 
passengers  and  came  back  perfectly  sober,  and  no  smell  of 
whiskey  about  him. 

Terry  congratulated  him  and  said: 

“Look  here,  old  man,  I’m  beginning  to  have  some  faith 
ini  you.” 

“You  keep  on  having  faith  in  me,  pard,  and  no  matter 
when  we  meet  again,  you’l]  find  me  a  sober  man.  I’m 

going  up  to  Pittsburg,  and  maybe  I’ll  make  that  my 
home.” 

All  right.  If  you  11  just  keep  your  pledge  and  let 
whiskey  alone,  you  will  gradually  find  out  that  our  meeting 
was  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you.” 

When  they  left  the  boat  at  BlufFtown,  there  were  two 
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barrels  of  whiskey,  four  or  five  barrels  of  flour  and  a  box  of 
bacon  put  aslipre.  All  the  passengers  and  man\  of  the  c*uw 

came  up  to  shake  hands  with  them. 

There  were  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  rough  looking 
citizens  of  the  place  down  at  the  landing,  and  the)  "on 
dered  who  the  young  men  were  who  were  so  popular  with 

the  passengers. 

Some  of  them  knew  the  promoter,  and  they  asked  him 
about  them. 

“Oh,  they  are  a  couple  of  friends  of  mine  whom  I  m  tak¬ 
ing  out  to  the  oil  well.  They  are  all  right;  good  fellows 

with  plenty  of  money  behind  them. 

“Why,  they  look  like  boys,”  said  one  big,  rough  fellow. 
“But  they  are  both  a  little  older  than  the)  look. 

1  Say,  do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? 

Yes;  I  found  out  all  about  them  down  in  St.  Louis 

I  tell  you  they  are  all  right.  9 

“Are  they  looking  for  oil?” 

“I  can't  say  that  they  are,  but  they  are  coming  out  to 

look  around  and  see  whether  I've  been  lying  to  them  about 

oil  or  not.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  the  well?” 

“No.  I  reckon  vou’ll  have  to  hire  a  wagon  to  take  you 

• 

out  to-morrow  morning.” 

“All  right.  We'll  go  up  to  Burdick's  and  wait  there, 
and  they  started  up  the  hill,  followed  by  about  two-thirds 
of  the  crowd. 


York  men  under  the  influence  of  whiskey  are  not  permitted 
to  go  about  the  women,  and  very  few  people  care  to  ride  be¬ 
hind  a  fine  horse  with  a  drunken  man  driving.” 

“Very  good!  Very  good !”  chuckled  the  landlord.  “It 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  what  sort  of  whiskey  a  man 
drinks  Pure  Kentucky  rye  or  Bourbon  never  hurts  a 


man. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  OLD  KENTUCKY. 


Burdick’s  place  was  a  two-storv  frame  house. 

There  was  a  store  in  one  corner  of  it,  in  which  was  sold 
a  little  of  everything  people  in  that  section  needed,  such  as 
dry  goods,  groceries,  patent  medicines,  and  all  sorts  of  whis¬ 
kies. 

There  were  a  few  rooms  up-stairs  for  people  who  wished 
board  and  lodging. 

It  was  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  tavern  or  hotel. 
Hubbard  had  stopped  there  before,  and  the  landlord  shook 
hands  with  him  cordially,  and  also  with  Fred  and  Tern 

when  they  were  introduced. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “Make  yourselves 
at  home.  We  don’t  put  on  any  style  here,  but  we  give  you 
good,  wholesome  food  to  eat,  good  whiskey  to  drink  and 

good  beds  to  sleep  in.” 

“Thank  you.  That  suits  us,”  said  Fred,  “all  except  the 

whiskey.  We  never  drink  that.” 

“Then  I  reckon  you  were  not  bom  in  Kentucky,”  re¬ 
turned  the  landlord. 

“No,  sir.  We  are  New  Yorkers,  but  have  been  living  out 
West  for  some  time.  Kentucky  has  the  name  of  having  the 
prettiest  women  in  the  United  States,  the  finest  horses  and 
the  best  whiskey.  We  like  your  horses  and  your  wo  then, 
but  don’t  like  your  whiskey.” 

“Well,  how  is  that?  The  three  likes  generally  go  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Well,  that  may  be  the  rule  in  Kentucky,  but  in  New 


I  don't  agree  with  you  there,  sir,”  said  Terry.  “The 
best  rye  or  Bourbon  in  Kentucky  would  make  a  man  blind 
drunk,  and  cause  him  to  beat  his  wife  or  grandmother. 

“Oh,  yes!  If  he  drinks  too  much  of  it  it  11  make  him 

drunk,”  the  landlord  admitted. 

“Very  good!  So  you  were  wrong  when  you  said  it 

wouldn't  hurt  a  fellow.  ’ 

The  crowd  that  had  followed  them  up  from  the  landing 
laughed  over  the  good-natured  argument,  and  nearl)  e\er\ 
one  of  them  called  for  whiskey  that  Burdick  had  for  sale  in 

his  store. 

Mister,”  said  one  of  them,  turning  to  Terry,  “this  is 
mighty  good  whiskey.” 

That  may  be;  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  good  for  me." 
“Have  you  ever  ^ied  it?”'  the  other  asked. 

•"No,  sir.  Nor  do  I  expect  to  try  it.  I  know  what  whis¬ 
key  is  made  for,  and  what  it  will  do.  An  old  man,  perhaps, 
when  chilled  and  weak,  may  derive  some  benefit  from 
drinking  it  moderately,  but  why  a  young  man  in  perfect 
health  should  need  a  stimulant  I  can  t  underhand.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  physician  or  other  man  can  make  me  believe  I 
need  it.  I  wouldn’t  give  a  cup  of  coffee  for  a  barrel  of  your 
whiskey  for  my  own  drinking.  Nor  do  I  need  to  smoke.’ 
“What!  YY>u  don’t  smoke,  either?” 

“No,  sir.  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I  don  t 
need  to  be  cured  like  a  side  of  bacon  or  a  ham.  I  m  all  right 
without  these  things.” 

“  See  here,  mister,  have'  you  ever  had  any  fun  .'  ' 

“Lots  of  it,”  said  Terry. 

“What  sort  of  fun  was  it?”  r 

“All  kinds  of  fun.  I  can  dance  and  sing,  run  foot  races 
and  wrestle,  go  hunting  and  hit  whatever  I  shoot  at.  crack 
jokes  and  tell  stories,  and  if  you  can  beat  that  list  with  your 
whiskey  drinking,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  do  it. 
Day  before  yesterday  I  saw  three  men  lying  in  the  gutter 
dead  drunk,  and  they  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  carts  and 
carted  off  to  the  police  station.  I  suppose  they  were  fined 
the  next  morning  in  court,  and  if  they  couldn't  pay  they 
were  locked  up.  I  suppose  they  will,  for  a  month  afterward, 
sit  down  and  tell  their  friends  what  a  lot  of  fun  they  had. 
But.  1  don't  believe  they  had  one  particle  of  fun.'’ 

Gentlemen,”  said  Burdick,  as  he  joined  in  the  laugh, 
“I'll  do  you  two  the  honor  of  saying  that  you  are  the  first 
teetotalers  that  ever  stopped  at  mv  house.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  don't  feel  honored  by  our  presence 
here,  do  you?”  Terry  laughingly  inquired. 

“Why.  yes!  1*11  give  you  board  a  week  free  if  you’ll  stay 
and  let  the  people  come  in  and  see  two  real,  good-looking 
young  men  who  never  drink,  chew  or  smoke.” 
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“That's  all  right,"  said  Terry,  “if  you  won’t  charge  ad¬ 
mission.  ” 


Everybody  seemed  to  be  happy. 

They  laughed  and  cracked  jokes  and  tried  to  make  some 
funnv  remarks. 


Burdick  finally  asked  them  if  they  would  go  up  to  their 
rooms. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “for  a  little  while,  at  least.” 

He  called  in  a  son  of  his  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
told  him  to  show  the  gentlemen  up  to  the  front  room,  and 
lake  their  valises. 

Fred  and  Terry  relieved  him  of  the  valise  and  followed 
him  up  the  stairs. 

The  house  was  a  very  plain,  frame  building,  made  of  un¬ 
dressed  lumber;  but  it  seemed  to  be  strong  and  substantial. 

There  was  no  planing  mill  perhaps  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  place  where  the  timber  was  sawed. 

The  room  was  a  large  one,  with  an  old-fashioned  open 
fireplace  and  two  beds  in  it. 

“Bub,  what's  your  name?”  Terry  inquired  of  the  boy. 

“My  name  is  Jim,  sir.”  *■ 

“Been  living  here  all  your  life,  Jimmie?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  was  born  here.” 

“A  regular  Kentuckian,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir.”  / 

•  “Well,  I  never  saw  a  Kentuckian  that  wasn’t  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  How  is  it  with  you  ?” 

“Oh,  I  go  hunting  often  and  catch  fish,  too.” 

“Where  do  yoCi  go  fishing?” 

“Well,  I  fish  sometimes  in  the  river.  But  I’d  rather  go 
over  the  hills  about  a  mile  to  Bear  Creek,  for  the  fish  run  up 
there  from  the  river.  They’ve  got  too  much  room  in  the 
river  and  get  around  your  hook,  but  when  you  get  them  in 
the  creek  you  are  apt  to  drop  your  hook  right  into  the 
midst  of  a  bunch  of  them.” 

“Good!  Good!  What  kind  of  game  do  you  kill  around 
here?” 

“Rabbits  and  wild  turkeys,  and  sometimes  bears  and 
deer.” 

“Jimmie,  did  you  ever  shoot  a  bear?” 

“les,  sir.  I  killed  two  last  winter  with  a  squirrel  rifle.” 

“  Where  did  you  hit  him,  Jimmie?” 

“Oh,  I  plugged  him  right  through  the  head.” 

“That’s  right.  The  pelt  is  worth  more  when  you  don’t 
make  any  holes  in  it.” 

♦“Yes;  and  if  you  send  a  bullet  as  small  as  a  buckshot 
through  a  bear’s  head,  it  knocks  him  out.” 

“Jimmie,  you’re  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “Never  shoot 
a  bear  anywhere  except  right  in  the  head  when  you  can  get 
a  good  crack  at  him.  Now,  where  do  you  shoot  a  deer?” 

“Well,  if  you  can  hit  him  back  of  the  ear  he  can’t  run 
over  fifty  yards.  Neither  can  he  if  you  hit  him  in  the  eye.” 

“That’s  right.  1  see  you  are  a  pretty  good  hunter.” 

“Did  you  ever  kill  a  bear?”  Jimmie  asked. 

“Y(  - ;  and  some  pretty  big  ones,  too.  That’s  my  rifle  in 
(that  leather  ea-e  there,”  and  he  pointed  to  his  leather  case 
khat  was  -tra  ppod  to  his  valise. 


“Well,  it  must  be  a  small  one,”  said  Jimmie,  looking 
quizzically  at  the  leather  case. 

“Oh,  it  is  a  Winchester,  a  repeater.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  seen  them.  They  can  shoot  a  long  ways. 
When  I  can  make  money  enough  I  intend  to  buy  one.” 

They  found  the  boy  with  very  little  education,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  quite  a  fund  of  good,  common  sense. 

They  both  exchanged  questions  for  quite  a  while. 

Then  some  one  down  in  the  store  called  Jimmie,  and  he 
quickly  disappeared. 

“A  pretty  rough  place,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  of  the  room. 

“Yes;  it’s  simply  a  landing  for  backwoodsmen.  But 
if  that  oil  well  pans  out  all  right,  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  here,  and  the  landlord  of  this  place  will  make 
money.” 

After  awhile  Hubbard  came  up  to  the  room  and  sat  down 
to  have  a  chat  with  them. 

He  told  them  that  the  men  down-stairs  were  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  them. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  moneyed  men  or  mere¬ 
ly  the  sons  of  rich  fathers,  and  if  they  knew  anything  about 
the  oil  business. 

“What’d  you  tell  them?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Oh,  I  told  them  that  you  two  were  all  right;  that  you 
were  first-class  business  men  and  could  control  all  the 
money  needed  in  any  sort  of  enterprise  you  might  engage 
in.  They  are  very  much  excited  over  the  oil  business. 
They  know  I  went  down  the  river  to  organize  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  them  anything  at  all 
about  what  I’ve  done.  Just  let  me  do  the  talking.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead.  All  we’ll  say  is,  we  have  come  “out 
to  look  at  the  oil  well  and  the  surrounding  country.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  man  down  there  who  very  much  dis¬ 
trusts  me,  and  he’ll  ask  you  some  very  pointed  questions. 
His  name  is  Martin.  He  owns  some  wooded  land  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  well ;  I  think  he  owns  about  two  hundred 
acres  with  a  log  cabin  on  it,  where  he  has  a  wife  and  half 
a  dozen  children.  He  wants  to  boss  everything  he  comes 
in  contact  with.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  seen  such  fellows  before,”  said  Fred.  “They 
are  everywhere.” 

“That’s  right.  They  are  here  in  Kentucky  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  dangerous  man,  quick  to  anger 
and  quick  to  shoot.  I  thought  I’d  better  tell  you  that  much 
about  him.” 

“Well,  was  he  in  the  party  down-stairs?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes;  he  was  the  man  with  a  brown  beard  and  a  slouch 
wool  hat.” 

“I  noticed  him,”  remarked  Terry.  “He  was  watching 
us  both  very  closely,  but  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.” 

“Yes;  he  was  sizing  you  up,  I  guess.” 

“Ever  have  any  trouble  with  him?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Well,  we  never  came  to  blows  or  shots,  but  once  both  of 
us  put  our  hands  on  our  revolvers,  but  others  interfered, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.” 

“That’s  Kentucky  all  over,”  said  Terry. 
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“Not  all  over,  but  up  here  in  the  mountains.  Downm 
the  blue  grass  region  you’ll  find  a  different ;  clw >  “  P“P 
altogether.  Up  in  the  mountains,  though, ■  *g 
a  man’s  mettle,  just  for  the  purpose  ot  finding 

hC .« Yes  ■  you’ll  find  that  out  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
other  western  States  and  Territories  Then* ^always  o 

or  two  bad  men  in  all  those  little  settlements  out  there. 

After  talking  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  boy  came  up  to  light 
the  lamp,  as  twilight  was  coming  on  fast. 

“Jimmie,”  said  Terry,  “how  long  before  supper  w 

ready?” 

‘Very  soon  now,  sir,”  said  the  boy.  ^ 

‘What  are  you  going  to  give  us  to  eat ?’ 

‘Bread  and  fish  and  venison  and  coffee,”  he  returne  . 

« That’s  o*ood  enough  for  a  king,  Jimmie. 

„  ,  ,ffl.  .HI.  L,  — 

leading  the  way.  They  went  into  the  s, tore,  where  they 
find  about  a  dozen  rough-looking  fellows  lined  up  agams 
the  bar  that  had  been  partitioned  off  in  the  rear  end  of  the 

^■eryman  turned  to  look  at  the  newcomers,  and  several 

invitations  to  drink  were  made. 

Fred  and  Terry  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  tha 
they  never  drank.  But  Hubbard  took  a  drink  with  the 
party  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  supper  was  announced. 

The  landlord  himself  led  the  way  into  the  dmmg-room 
and  seated  Fred  and  Terry  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tabl  , 

where  his  wife  presided,  saying:  p  ,, 

“Martha,  these  are  gentlemen  from  New  \ork.  Gentle 

men,  this  is  my  wife.  ... 

Fred  and  Terry  bowed  quite  ceremoniously  to  her,  whic 

she  returned  as  courteously  as  she  knew  how 

“Madam,”  said  Fred,  “your  husband  seems  to  be  laboring 

under  a  mistake.  We  are  originally  from  New  \ ork,  but  we 
have  been  living  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  three  or  tom 

homes.”  .  A 

“Well  you’ve  both  traveled  some,  then,  she  remarked 

in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  say.  “But  tell  me,  will 
you  have  fish  or  venison? 

‘‘Venison,  if  you  please.” 

“Do  you  take  coffee,  sir?” 

“Yes,  thank  you.”  . 

Terry  said  he  would  take  the  same,  and  two  buxom  girls, 
one  apparently  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  probably 
two  years  younger,  came  in  with  dishes  containing  venison 

eteak  bread  and  cups  of  coffee. 

Fred  and  Terry  looked  at  them  and  noticed  their  rosy 
cheeks,  sparkling  black  eyes  and  robust,  figures. 

Both  of  them  were  healthy  mountain  lasses. 

The  landlord  sat  opposite  Fred  and  Hubbard  by  his  side, 
go  the  four  were  facing  each  other. 

During  the  meal  Fred  and  Terry  chatted  very  freely  with 
the  landlady,  the  landlord,  and  other  people  down  Ihe  table 

who  called  to  them. 


There  was  no  conventionality  whatever,  but  even 
called  for  what  he  wished  and  ate  heartily. 

Terry  came  very  near  balking  at  the  coffee, 
strong,  and  there  was  a  half  a  teaspoonful  of  grounds  m  h,s 

CU  Fred,  though,  dipped  the  grounds  out  of  his  cup  with  his 

ciAnon  and  drank  from  tbe  cup.  . 

The  natives  farther  down  the  table  drank  from 
also  and  then  turned  and  spit  the  grounds  out  on  .he  flo  . 

U  was  a  very  substantial  meal,  which  every  one  seemed 

t0  Th^ landlady  asked  Fred  what  his  name  was,  and  he  told 
her. 

She  inquired  Terry’s  name  also. 

Then  she  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  oil  men. 

She  was  as  inquisitive  as  any  Aankee  they  ia  ever  *  " 

“No  madam;  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness!  except  from  a  business  standpoint.  I  alsc -know Ml 
about  shoes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nearer, 
made  a  pair  nor  have  I  ever  made  a  hat  or  coat.  But  if 
there’s  oil  enough  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
it  out  of  the.  ground,  I  may  go  into  the  busine.  • 
what  I  want  to  find  out.” 

“Well,  you  look  to  me  to  be  a  very  young  man  to  go  into 

business  for  yourself.  .  ,  ,1  crs+ 

“Mrs.  Burdick,”  said  Hubbard,  speaking  for  the  - 

time  “they’ve  both  been  in  business  for  several  years,  and. 

have’  been'  unusually  successful.  They’ve  recent*  sold  a 

copper  mine  out  West  for  several  millions  of  dollar*. 

Oh  my!  is  that  so?”  .  ,  ,  , 

-Yes;  it  is  true.  So  if  they  make  up  their  minds  to  buy 

any  oil  lands  they  are  able  to  pay  for  them  cash  down. 

That  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  farther  down  the 

‘"’-Ire  either  of  you  gentlemen  married?”  the  landlady 

"“No,  madam;  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  that.  But  we 
have  no  objection. to  getting  married  if  we  can  find 

right  sort  of  a  girl  to  make  up  to.”  ,  ,  , 

“Well,  you  ought  to  come  to  Kentucky  if  you  wan  ©  . 
the  right  sort  of  a  girl,”  remarked  the  landlord.  -  M  e  ha\  e 
the  finest  horses  and  finest  women  in  America,  in  Ken- 

tucky*  ^ 

“1  guess  you  are  right  there,”  laughed  Fred.  _  “I’ve  seen 
several  Kentucky  beauties  that  I  thought  eouldn  t  a  n 

anywhere  in  the  country.”  „  ,  1 

The  conversation  was  kept  up  through  the  meal,  t-aoli 
one.  as  soon  as  he  was  through  eating,  arose  and  left  the 
table,  and  Fred  and  Terry  did  likewise.  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  NIGHT  AT  BLUFFTOWN. 

Not  knowing  where  the  sitting-room  was.  Fred  and  1  ern 
followed  the  others  into  the  storeroom,  which  was  eon 
noeted  with  the  dining-room  by  a  door  near  the  bar. 
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There  they  found  the  others  loading  up  their  pipes  pre¬ 
paratory  to  smoking. 

They  were  not  guests  of  the  house,  but  they  had  taken 
supper  there  that  night  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
they  could  about  the  two  young  men  Hubbard  had  brought 
with  him  up  from  St.  Louis. 

“Say,  Mister,  you  don't  smoke,  eh?”  one  of  them  asked 
of  Fred. 

“No,  sir.” 

“Don't  people  smoke  where  you  came  from?” 

“Oh,  yes !  Thousands  of  people  smoke  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  somehow  or  other  I  never  cared  for  it,  because 
I  didn't  need  it.  My  friend  here  smoked  a  cigar  when  he 
was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  it  made 
him  deathly  sick.” 

The  men  laughed  and  the  spokesman  remarked: 

‘‘Well,  he  ought  to  have  tackled  another  one  right  away, 
and  it  wouldn’t  have  made  him  -sick.” 

‘‘Look  here,  my  friend,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  been  looking 
for  some  one  ever  since  that  incident  to  explain  to  me  why 
I  should  have  taken  the  second  cigar  when  the  first  made 
me  sick,  and  I'm  ready  to  pay  any  man  a  hundred  dollars 
who  will  give  me  a  good  reason  why  I  should.” 

“Say,  you  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?” 

“Yes;  I  do.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  if  you  can 
tell  me  a  good  reason  why  I  should  smoke  a  second  cigar 
when  the  first  made  me  sick,  and  forced  me  to  lose  my  din¬ 
ner.” 

“Why,  you  should  have  tackled  it  so  as  to  learn  how 
to  smoke.” 

“Well,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  learn,  so  that  reason  don’t 
hold  good.” 

“Well,  if  you  didn’t  want  to  learn,  why  did  you  smoke 
the  first  one?” 

“Just  to  find  out  how  it  worked,  and  I  found  out  and 
didn’t  want  any  more  of  it.  Besides  then,  I  didn’t  know 
as  much  as  I  do  now.  I  didn’t  need  it  then,  nor  do  I  need 
it  now.  Now  if  you  fellows  will  tell  the  truth,  not  one  of 
you  will  say  you  smoked  because  you  thought  you  needed 
it.  You  probably  began  young,  and  thought  it  would  make 
you  look  like  a  man  if  you  smoked  a  pipe  or  cigar.  I 
guess  everyone  of  you  was  made  sick  with  your  first  smoke.” 

“I  reckon  that’s  so,”  said  another.  “It  made  me  mighty 
sick.  But  I  was  both  a  fool  and  game.” 

“Yes;  and  you  can’t  stop  now.  You’ll  buy  tobacco  when 
you  need  meat  perhaps.” 

/  “I  reckon  that’s  so.” 

“Now,”  said  Terrv,  “if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
I  think  it  will  benefit  me  to  learn  to  smoke,  then  I’ll  do  so. 
But  as  long  a.-  I  don’t  need  it,  why  should  I  smoke?” 

“Well,  1  tell  you  there’s  a  mighty  lot  of  comfort  in  a 
I  ipe,”  -aid  another  middle  aged  man. 

“Yes;  and  that  i.  because  it  makes  you  uncomfortable 
fco  be  without  your  smoke.  The  fact  that  .it  makes  a  man 
mu  <  a4  his  tom  a  eh  the  first  time  he  smokes  shows  that  na- 
t  ,r(  r,  y  a'/aind  it.  A  man  can  accustom  himself  to  al- 
r  "4  a-.vth  r  g.  It’s  simply  a  force  of  habit  that  some  men 


can’t  break.  A  man  can  accustom  himself  to  eating  arsenic 
until  his  system  will  become  so  saturated  with  it  that  he  can 
take  enough  at  one  dose  to  kill  ten  men  who  are  not  used 
to  it.  When  that  cigar  made  me  sick,  I  had  sense  enough 
to  let  it  alone,  and  I  never  tried  another  one.” 

During  the  time  they  were  talking  about  smoking,  the 
man  Martin,  of  whom  Hubbard  had  spoken  up  stairs,  was 
sitting  on  a  box  quietly  smoking  and  listening. 

Twice  he  arose,  went  to  the  bar  and  took  a  stiff  drink  of 
whiskey,  then  he  reloaded  his  pipe,  returned  to  his  box  and 
sat  down  again. 

By  and  by,  looking  at  Terry,  he  said: 

“Say,  Mister,  do  you  know  what  I  think  of  you?” 

“No;  I  do  not,  sir.  But  I  don’t  think  you’ve  known  me 
long  enough  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  me.” 

“Well,  I  think  you  are  a  dadblasted  humbug.” 

Every  man  in  the  party  looked  at  Terry  to  see  what  he 
would  say  to  that. 

“Oh,  you  do,  eh?”  said  Terry,  very  coolly. 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  think  both  of  you  chaps  are  the  rankest 
kind  of  humbugs.”, 

“That’s  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,”  remarked  Teny, . 
“and  your  remark  shows  that  your  opinion  isn’t  worth  any¬ 
thing.  A  gentleman  wouldn’t  have  made  it  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  two  strangers  whom  you  haven’t  known  more 
than  three, hours.” 

“Oh,  I’m  no  gentleman,  eh?”  and  he  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  laid  it  on  the  box,  rose  to  his  feet,;  stalked 
over  to  Terry  and  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
jerked  him  up  on  his  feet. 

The  next  moment  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  and  Terry 
was  on  top  of  him  pounding  him  in  true  Kentucky  rough 
and  tumble  style. 

He  attempted  to  draw  a  revolver  but  Terry  wrenched  *it 
from  his  hand,  and  tossed  it  into  the  lap  of  another,  and 
went  on  pounding  his  ribs,  blackening  his  eyes  and  pulling 
his  ears. 

At  the  same  time  the  bully  was  doing  his  best  to  throw 
him  off  and  get  up  on  his  feet,  but  Terry  had  all  the  fun 
with  him  that  he  wanted. 

The  man  was  strong,  but  he  didn’t  know  how  to  handle 
his  strength. 

The  others  stood  by,  looking  on  in  utter  amazement. 

The  landlord  was  afraid  to  interfere  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  Martin  as  a  bad  man. 

Some  of  Martin’s  friends  suggested  that  they  separate 
them. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  Fred.  “He  started  it.  Now  let 
him  take  care  of  himself.  Olcott  can  lick  him  out  of  his 
boots,  and  he’ll  teach  him  a  good  lesson.” 

Hubbard  didn’t  utter  a  word,  but  he  looked  on  and 
changed  color;  in  fact  he  turned  pale. 

Two  men,  when  they  saw  that  Martin  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  undertook,  to  interfere  when  Fred  drew  his  re¬ 
volver,  saying: 

“Look  out.  I’ll  shoot  the  man  who  interferes.  Martin 
started  it.  Let  him  fight  it  out  to  a  finish.” 
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By  and  by  Martin  became  tired  of  Terry’s  tattoo  on  his 

solar  plexus,  and  he  said: 

“  Enough.”  Y 

“Oh,  no!  You’ve  not  had  half  enough  yet,”  said  Terry. 
“You  have  got  to  apologize  for  insulting  my  partner  and 
myself,  and  then  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  not  a 

gentleman.” 

The  fellow  uttered  a  fierce  oath  and  started  the  struggle 
again,  but  a  second  later  he  was  willing  to  say  anything 
required  of  him.  He  acknowledged  that  his  conduct  was 

ungentlemanly. 

“Now,  tell  me,”  said  Terry,  “don't  you  pose  in  this  little 

place  as  a  bully  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“I  guess  you  do,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve  met  up  with  fel¬ 
lows  like  you  before,  and  never  met  one  in  my  life  that  I 
couldn’t  lick.  Now,  you  get  up  and  get  out  of  here,  and  if 
you  come  back  again  while  I’m  here  I’ll  kick  you  clear 
across  the  street.  You  are  a  cowardly  bully.” 

Martin’s  prestige  was  ruined  forever  at  Blufftown. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  asked  for  his  revolver,  and  as 
it  was  handed  to  him,  Terry  whipped  out  his  and  held  it  m 
readiness  for  instant  use  if  he  saw  him  make  a  motion  in 
bis  direction,  but  he  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Terry  hadn't  received  a  scratch. 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  an  old  fellow  sitting 
on  a  box;  “young  man,  ydu’ve  licked  the  best  man  in  this 

county.” 

“Well,  if  he  is  your  best  man,  the  others  are  a  mighty 
poor  lot.” 

“He’ll  shoot  you  sure,”  said  another. 

“Look  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
that  young  man’s  shooting,”  said  Hubbard,  and  he  told 
about  his  killing  ducks  from  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  with 
his  revolver. 

Everyone  present  shook  hands  with  him. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “you’ll  all  bear  me  witness 
that  I  didn’t  provoke  that  fight.  I  simply  defended  myself 

when  insulted  and  attacked.” 

“That’s  right,  pard,”  chorused  the  whole  crowd. 

“Say,  mister,”  another  asked,  “where  did  you  learn  to 
fight  that  way?” 

“I  learned  it  at  school.  As  soon  as  that  fellow  spoke  I 
sized  him  up  as  a  bully,  and  having  met  such  men  often 
before,  I  knew  all  about  him.  A  bully  is  always  a  coward 
who  tries  to  bluff  people  by  making  them  believe  he  will  do 
something  awful.” 

“Why.  pard,  he  Jias  shot  a  dozen  men  and  has  killed 
two.” 

“That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  guess  he  didn't 
face  them,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  shoot  at  him.  He’s 
a  coward  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.” 

They  were  talking  about  the  master  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  when  a  brawny  fellow,  apparently  some  twenty-three 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  into  the  store  and  looking 
around  asked : 


Whar’s  de  man  who  licked  Jed  Martin?  He’s  got  to 
lick  me,  or  I’ll  lick  him.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  sprang  up  and  said:  < 

“I’m  the  man.”  .  .  .  .  , 

The  fellow  was  a  six-footer,  and  tough  looking  and 

broad  shouldered. 

He  glared  at  Fred  as  if  sizing  him  up,  and  just  then  some 

one  pointed  out  Terry  and  said  „  I 

“No;  there’s  the  chap  that  did  it. 

“Yes,  I’m  the  chap,”  said  Terry,  “but  as  my  friend 
hasn’t  had  any  fun  since  we  landed  here,  you  may  ackle 
him,  and  if  you  lick  him,  I’ll  acknowledge  that  I  m  licked, 

too  ” 

‘‘All  right,”  and  the  fellow  began  throwing  off  his  coat. 
Fred  laughingly  threw  off  his,  and  said : 

“See  here,  mister,  we’ve  never  met  before,  and  we  ve  no 
reason  to  be  enemies.  But  if  you  are  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
let’s  shake  hands  and  fight  it  out  like  two, square  men. 

“All  right.  There’s  my  hand,”  and  he  extended  his  big, 
broad  hand  to  Fred,  who  seized  it  in  his  viselike  grip,  and 

immediately  closed  his  fingers. 

The  fellow  rose  on  his  toes,  and  gasped  out: 

“Leggo!” 

“Oh,  why  in  thunder  don’t  you  squeeze  my  hand,  too. 

If  you  can  lick  me,  come  down  *>n  my  hand  for  all  you 
arc  worth.” 

The  fellow  began  leaping  and  jerking  and  pulling  and. 
swearing  like  a  pirate  and  finalty  groaned. 

|  Fred  held  on  to  him,  though,  until  he  finally  begged  and 

said  that  he  had  enough. 

“All  right.  There  }’ou  are!”  and  the  fellow  held  his 
hand  up  and  looked  at  it. 

It  was  actually  crushed  out  of  shape,  but  no  bones  were 
broken,  though  some  were  dislocated. 

Others  got  around  him  to  look  at  it,  too. 

“There,  now!  Suppose  we  had  gone  to  fighting  instead 
of  shaking  hands,”  said  Fred.  “I  could  have  given  you  one 
blow  and  my  fist  would  have  come  out  at  your  back,  push¬ 
ing  ribs  and  backbone  clear  through,  but  I  didn't  want  to 
do  that.  Remember  the  lesson  now,  and  don't  be  too  fresh 
with  strangers.” 

“My  hand  is  ruined!”  groaned  the  fellow. 

“No;  just  don't  bother  with  other  people  for  a  few  days, 
and  it’ll  be  well  again.  Let  Martin  fight  his  own  battles. 
Every  man  has  troubles  enough  of  his  own  without  taking 
I  up  other  people’s,  at  least  T've  found  it  so.” 

The  fellow  went  away,  satisfied  that  he  had  run  up 
against  the  worst  snag  of  his  life. 

He  expected  to  gain  a  great  reputation  by  licking  the 
man  who  had  thrashed  Martin,  as  somebody  had  told  him 
that  no  weapons  other  than  nature's  were  used. 

He  had  immense  strength,  and  believed  that  was  all  that 
ras  necessary,  but  he  hadn't  trained  bis  muscles  as  Feamot 


w 
had. 


ons 


A  man  who  remained  in  the  store  began  asking  questi 
as  to  how  they  developed  such  strength. 

“Simply  by  practice,”  said  Fred.  “A  man  can  do  almost 

A 
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anything  it’  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  Eve  always 
taken  pride  in  feats  of  strength.  Whenever  1  saw  a  fellow 
do  something  that  1  couldn't,  1  went  to  work  to  train  myself 
up  to  the  point  where  l  could  beat  him,  and  1  tell  you  it's 
some  satisfaction  to  know  1  can  take  care  of  myself.  In  a 
:1st  and  skull  fight  between  two  trained  athletes,  the  fist  is 
a  mighty  dangerous  weapon,  let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  get 
a  fair  whack  at  a  man's  neck,  and  1  can  kill  him  easily  with 
one  blow,  and  so  can  any  other  man  who  is  strong  and  un¬ 
derstands  sparring.  I  never  provoked  a  fight  with  any  man 
in  my  life,  but  when  a  man  comes  up  to  thrash  me,  he’s  got 
K)  be  a  better  man  than  I  am  before  he  does  it.” 

“Say,  mister,  let  me  grip  hands  with  you.  I've  got  a 
pretty  good  grip  myself,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  break  any 
bones.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  they  gripped  hands. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  fellow  gasped  out: 

"Leggo !” 

4‘  You've  got  a  pretty  good  grip,”  said  Fred,  44  and  it  could 
be  doubled  in  strength  by  practice  and  the  proper  exercise. 
Once  I  met  a  bear  in  the  woods,  and  looked  him  out  of 
countenance.  He  undertook  to  climb  a  tree  to  get  away 
from  me.  A  bear,  you  know,  has  to  reach  around  with  his 
fore  paws  to  hold  himself  close  to  it  while  he  pushes  him¬ 
self  up  with  his  hind  paws.  I  rushed  forward  and  caught 
his  paws  in  my  hands  with  the  tree  between  us.  That  kept 
him  from  getting  at  me  with  his  teeth  or  hind  paws.  I 
squeezed  his  fore  paws  until  he  howled ;  in  fact,  he  squealed 
worse  than  a  pig  under  a  gate.  My  partner  here  came  up 
behind  him  and  tickled  him  with  the  end  of  a  stick.  He 
pulled  his  ears,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  him,  and 
finally  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  revolver.” 

44  Look  here,  mister,  that’s  a  mighty  big  stor}r,”  said  one 
of  the  fellows,  shaking  his  head. 

44 Yes;  I  know  it  is.  I  guess  it  is  a  pretty  hard  one  for 
you  to  swallow,  and  really  I  ought  not  to  have  told  it.  But 
I  don’t  take  it  back.  If  you’ve  got  a  Bible  in  the  house 
here,  willing  to  put  my  hand  on  it  and  swear  to 
it.”  \ 

‘‘He  can  prove  it  by  me,”  put  in  Terry.  44 But  I  can  tell 
you  one  that  is  more  laughable  than  that.  A  hunter  out  in 
the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  shot  at  a  bear  and  slightly 
wounded  him,  and  bruin  went  for  him.  He  dodged  behind 
a  big  tree,  and  the  bear  chased  him  around  it  about  fifty 
times  without  catching  him.  Finally  the  bear  tried  to  head 
him  off  by  reaching  around  the  tree,  and  the  hunter  caught 
this  paws  and  held  on.  He  had  a  good  grip.  His  partner 
[was  probably  half  a  mile  away  in  another  part  of  the  woods, 
[and  he  began  yelling  for  him.  They  held  each  other  as 
Iprisoners.  The  bear  couldn’t  get  away,  and  the  hunter 
l  ared  not  let  go.  By  and  by  a  couple  of  wasps  took  a  hand 
In  the  scrimmage,  but  unfortunately  for  the  hunter  they; 
Ya  behind  hirn,  and  began  stabbing  him  in  the  seat  of  his 
■  .outers.  They  stung  hirn  so  badly  that  he  yelled  so  that  his 
■*rtner  heard  him,  and  he  came  up  and  sent  a  bullet 
f.1) rough  the  bear’s  head.  But  the  hunter  danced  around 
Itnd  iwore  worse  than  ever  before  in  his  life.” 


— r  —  ■  ■  - - — 

FHe  crowd  roared  at  the  comical  situation  described  by 
Terry. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  didn’t  see  that,  but  it  was  told  me 
by  the  hunter  himself,  and  he  swore  that  he  had  hated 
bears  ever  since,  and  never  let  an  opportunity  to  kill  one 
slip.  Once  I  was  chased  by  a  bear  myself,  and  i  escaped 
by  climbing  a  sapling  not  more  than  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  bear  couldn’t  climb  the  sapling,  and  he  was  the 
maddest  black  bear  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  looked  up  at 
me  and  seemed  to  cuss  me,  and  I  said  some  very  uncompli¬ 
mentary  things  to  him.  But  by  and  by  he  went  away  and  I 
came  down  and  went  away,  too,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon 
at  the  time.” 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  party  in  the  store  broke 
up,  which  was  something  very  unusual  in  that  place,  as 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  early. 

They  went  up  stairs  to  their  room  and  soon  rolled  into 
bed,  satisfied  that  they  were  again  in  a  section  of  country 
where  life  was  extremely  strenuous.  \ 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  44 did  you  notice  Hubbard  to-night?” 

44Yes;fhe  was  very  quiet.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  say 
anything  at  all” 

44 Well,  he  is  -a  treacherous  fellow,  and  don’t  you  for¬ 
get  it.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ROUGH  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 

Terry’s  remark  brought  about  quite  a  discussion  of  the 
promoter,  in  which  both  c^ine  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
for  Number  One  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  that  he 
would,  in  case  of  trouble,  side  with  the  strongest  party. 

They  slept  well  that  night,  andvwere  up  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  quite  a  while  before  breakfast. 

They  found  six  or  eight  men  in  the  store  who  had  come 
in  for  their  morning  drink,  and  to  exchange  views  on  the 
events  of  the  night  before. 

Each  one  of  them  gave  Fred  and  Terry  a  hearty  greet¬ 
ing. 

44 Going  out  to  the  well  to-day?”  one  of  them  asked  of 
Terry. 

44 Yes;  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  go.” 

44  Oh,  I  reckon  that  Hubbard  will  manage  to  get  a  wagon 
for  you.  But  it’s  a  mighty  rough  road,  let  me  tell  you.  It 
runs  along  between  the  hills  and  the  heavy  rains  send  rivers 
of  waters  right  through  it,  and  tears  things  up  by  the 
roots.” 

44 Don’t  they  ever  work  the  roads  in  this  country?”  Terry 
inquired. 

44 Yes;  but  what’s  the  use?  The  next  rain  that  comes 
along  tears  the  roads  all  to  pieces.” 

44 Well,  they  should  build  roads  so  the  waters  wouldn’t 
damage  them.” 

44Pard,  they  can’t  do  it.  They  don’t  know  how  to  build 
roads  like  that  in  this  country.  I  reckon  if  they  find  plenty 
of  oil,  they’ll  build  railroads  from  the  wells  down  here  to 
the  landing.” 
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“Yes,  of  course.  But  for  all  that  the  people  who  live 
through  this  section  ought  to  have  good  roads  to  haul  their 

produce  to  the  river  to  be  shipped  to  market/’ 

“Pard,  there  ain’t  much  produce  through  here  to  ship. 
Generally  the  people  eat  what  they  raise  themselves.  A  ou 
see,  this  country  ain't  settled  very  thickly.  There  are  no 
big  towns  in  these  mountains.’ 

“Well,  there  would  be  if  you'd  have  good  roads.  People 
would  come  here  and  make  homes.  Nothing  builds  up  a 
country  more  than  good  roads.  The  whole  settlement  ought 
to  turn  out  with  picks  and  shovels,  and  build  roads  that  wi 
stand  the  heaviest  rainfalls.  J ust  to  throw  a  few  shovels! u 
of  dirt  into  a  gully  is  only  a  temporary  relief.  It  should 
be  cut  level  and  washes  provided  against  by  stone  and 

timber.” 

“How  far  is  it  out  to  the  well?”  Fred  inquired. 

“About  sixteen  miles,  and  it’s  uphill  nearly  all  the  way. 

I  reckon  there  are  places  in  the  road  where  you  11  have  to 
get  out  and  give  the  mules  a  chance  to  pull  the  empty 

wagon  through.” 

“Well,  that’s  bad.  I’d  rather  walk  than  to  travel  over 

such  a  road  as  that  with  a  wagon.” 

“Are  you  a  purty  good  walker,  pard?” 

“  Oh,  yes !  It’s  no  trouble  for  me  to  walk  all  day.  It’s 

simply  good  exercise.” 

By  and  by  Hubbard  came  down  from  his  room,  and  Fred 
learned  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  a  man  the 
night  before  to  provide  a  good  strong  team  of  two  mules 
and  a  wagon  to  take  them  out  to  the  well.  He  inquired  of 

the  landlord  if  the  wagon  had  showed  up. 

“Not  yet,”  said  Burdick.  VThere’s  time  enough.  I 
reckon  he’ll  be  here  by  the  time  we  are  through  breakfast.” 

When  breakfast  was  announced  the  boys  found  there 
were  only  two  or  three  other  men  besides  themselves  to  par¬ 
take  of  it. 

The  curiosity  of  those  the  night  before  had  been  gratified. 
They  greeted  the  landlady  pleasantly,  as  they  took  a  seat 
up  near  her  end  of  the  table. 

She  inquired  as  to  how  they  slept  and  was  pleased  with 

the  answer  they  gave  her. 

Both  had  slept  well  and  had  pleasant  dreams. 

They  bowed  quite  ceremoniously  to  the  two  daughters 
who  were  waiting  on  the  table,  and  the  girls  smiled  a» 
though  greatly  pleased. 

Again  they  had  venison  and  fish  for  breakfast,  and  the 
same  kind  of  muddy  coffee  as  the  night  before.  Yet  they 
ate  heartily  and  pretended  to  like  everything. 

As  they  ate  they  conversed  with  the  landlady,  and  some¬ 
times  Terry  exchanged  a  few’  words  with  the  elder  of  the 
daughters. 

He  asked  her  if  they  ever  had  any  dancing  parties  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

“Oh,  yes!”  she  replied,  “we  have  dances  here  quite 
often,  generally  on  Saturday  nights.” 

“Well,  we  should  like  ever  so  much  to  attend  one.  We’ve 
heard  so  much  of  the  graceful  dancing  of  the  Kentucky 
girls  that  we  have  a  great  desire  to  meet  a  number  of  them 
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at  a  party.  So  if  you  have  one  while  we  are  outsat  the  well, 

^  -i  mi  if  we  have  to  foot  it,  and  1 

send  word  to  us,  and  we  11  come  it  we  nave  10  x 

want  the  first  dance  with  you  and  your  sister. 

He  little  dreamed  what  effect  his  remarks  had  on  the  two 
girls  It  pleased  and  flattered  them  immensely. 

°  They  had  heard  what  had  happened  in  the  store  the 
night  before,  and,  of  course,  they  regarded  them  as  very 

remarkable  young  men. 

In  Kentucky  courage  and  physical  prowess  were  the  first 
requisites  of  a  gentleman. 

When  they  finished  breakfast,  they  went  into  the  store 
again  and  found  that  other  citizens  of  the  place  had  come 
in,  but  the  man  with  the  mules  and  the  wagon  hadn  t  yet 
appeared,  and  again  Hubbaixl  made  inquiries  about  him 

“Oh,  Nick  is  in  no  hurry!”  remarked  one  ot  the  visitors 
in  the  store.  “It’s  only  sixteen  miles,  and  he’s  satisfied  if 
he  gets  there  before  sunset.” 

“Well,  I  told  him  to  be  here  early.” 

“Here  he  comes!”  said  another  man  who  was  standing  in 
the  front  door,  and  in  a  little  while  the  wagon,  drawn  by  y 
two  large,  healthy  looking  mules,  stopped  in  liont  of  the 
store,  and  the  driver  called  out: 

“Here  you  are!” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  door  and  saw  a  large  wagon 
with  a  spring  seat  for  the  driver,  and  a  board  across  the 
top  of  the  wagon  body  for  a  seat  for  the  passengers. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “let’s  draw  straws  as 
to  who  shall  sit  by  the  driver,  for  the  one  who  sits  on  that 
board  will  have  all  his  teeth  loosened  before  he  gets  there.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  draw  straws.  We'll  take  it  by  turns.  ’ 

“Look  here,  driver,”  said  Hubbard,  “can  t  you  get  a  few 
more  spring  seats?” 

“No;  I  haven’t  got  'em.” 

“Can’t  you  borrow  them?” 

“No.  What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  afraid  of  being  jolted 
a  little?” 

Hubbard  looked  a  bit  worried. 

“I’ve  been  over  that  road  before,”  he  remarked,  “and 
felt  the  effects  of  it  for  two  days.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  tender!”  the  driver  chuckled. 

“Maybe  I  am.  But  1  want  to  remain  tender  as  long 
as  I  can.  I  don't  care  to  be  toughened  before  I  get  old." 

“Well,  the  tougher  you  are  the  longer  you'll  live.  Don’t 
you  know  that  ?” 

“No,  I  don't.  The  toughening  process  you  people  govt 
through  out  here  does  more  to  knock  a  man  out  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

It  turned  out  that  there  were  two  other  men  who  were 
going  out  with  them,  making  a  party  of  six,  including  the 
driver. 

Fred  and  Terry  brought  down  their  rifles  and  valises, 
put  them  under  the  seat  and  after  paying  their  bill  to  the 
landlord,  weut.  into  the  dining-room  to  shake  hands  with  th* 
landlady  and  her  daughters.  v 

It  surprised  them  very  much,  and  they  seemed  to  bov 
highly  pleased  at  their  doing  so. 
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I'he  landlady 3)f  course,  invited  them  to  call  again  and 
stay  longer. 

"Thank  you,  madam.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,  but 
we  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  until  we've  investigated  and 
found  out  how  much  oil  is  out  there.’’ 

They  then  went  out  and  seated  themselves  on  the  board 
immediately  behind  the  driver. 

Hubbard  politely  suggested  to  Fearnot  that  he  sit  by 
the  driver  and  let  him  occupy  the  seat  by  Terry's  side. 

“Oh,  no!  I  can  ride  a  plank.” 

♦  “Yes  ;  but  you've  never  ridden  a  plank  over  this  road.  It 
is  worse  than  riding  a  rail  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers 
on  it.”  •  • 

“I  guess  I  know  what  it  is.” 

The  driver  yelled  at  his  mules,  and  they  started  off. 

Before  they  had  gone  a  mile  Terry  got  up  and  laid  his 
well  packed  valise  on  the  seat,  and  sat  on  it. 

"How  is  it,  Terry.  Does  it  ease  you  up  any?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Yes;  it  makes  a  great  difference,  but  it  makes  the  seat  a 
little  too  high.  You'd  better  get  up  and  let’s  lay  the  seat 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon  lengthwise,  and  use  the 
valises  as  cushions! 

“All  right.  There  is  nothing  in  mine  that  will  break  with 
my  weight  on  it,”  and  the  change  was  made. 

“Ah,  quite  a  difference!”  ejaculated  Fred,  “and  besides, 

too,  we  are  not  so  liable  to  fall  out.” 

^  \ 

The  others  on  the  board  seat  behind  them  didn’t  appear 
to  mind  the  jolting  at  all.  But  they  couldn’t  converse  with 
each  other  coherently. 

V 

Several  times  they  came  near  being  jolted  off  the  seats, 
and  one  man  saved  himself  from  a  fall  by  clutching  to  the 
side  of  the  wagon  body. 

Finally,  when  they  had  gone  about  four  or  five  miles, 
Fred  told  the  driver  to  stop  and  let  him  out. 

The  mules  were  reined  up,  and  Fred,  taking  his  Win¬ 
chester  out  of  the  leather  case,  sprang  out  of  the  wagon, 
followed  by  Terry. 

“Now,  go  ahead,”  said  he,  “I’d  rather  walk  than  enjoy 
such  riding.” 

“Oh,  it  makes  you  tough,  mister,”  laughed  the  driver. 

“That’s  all  right.  It  isn’t  the  sort  of  toughness  that  I 
want.  I  have  a  pair  of  good  legs  that  I  wouldn’t  give  for 
a  thousand  such  wagons  as  that  on  a  road  like  this.  I  can 
get  there  ahead  of  the  wagon  easily.” 

“You  want  to  bet  something  on  that,  sir?” 

“Well,  yes!  I’m  willing  to  run  a  race  with  you  just  to 
see  the  others  shaken  up.” 

“I  object  to  any  racing,”  said  Hubbard.  “I’m  paying  for 
this  team,  and  as  this  is  no  race  track,  I  prefer  that  we 
travel  as  we’ve  been  doing.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  one  of  the  fellows  on  the  back  seat. 

* 

Ternr  chuckled  and  remarked : 

“I  =ec  you  fellow-  don’t  like  the  toughening  process  any 
more  than  we  do.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  it  any  rougher  than  it  is.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  fellows  know  when  you’ve  got 


enough,  and  so  do  we,”  and  they  started  on  ahead  of  the 
wagon,  which,  at  that  time,  was  climbing  a  long  rise,  down 
which  currents  of  rain  water  had  cut  a  deep  gully. 

By  the  time  the  wagon  reached  the  crest  of  the  rise,  Fred 
and  Terry  were  fully  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “there  ought  to  be  game  in  these 
woods.  This  is  all  good  timber,  hardwood,  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut  and  a  dozen  other  kinds.” 

“les;  but  it  is  practically  inaccessible.  I  guess  there  is 
plenty  of  game  all  through  these  hills,  and  if  we  h|d  a 
camping  outfit  I  wouldn’t  mind  spending  a  week  or  two  in 
i  hunt.”  f 

They  went  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  found 
it  even  rougher  than  the  ascent. 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “just  think  of  the  jolting 
those  fellows  will  get  coming  down  this  side.  If  some  of 
them  don’t  get  pitched  out,  they  must  hold  on  like  a  squir¬ 
rel  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  during  a  wind  storm.” 

“Oh,  they  are  used  to  it !  But  what  surprises  me  is  their 
preferring  to  ride  instead  of  walking.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  free  ride,  I  guess,  and  they  want  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  it.” 

The  wagon  had  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  was 
following  them  over  the  incline  nearly  two  hundred  yards 
behind. 

From  where  they  were,  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  road 
for  nearly  half  a  mile,  as  it  was  perfectly  straight. 

Suddenly  the  driver  gave  a  yell,  calling  out : 

“There’s  a  deer.” 

Both  looked  forward  and  fully  five  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant  down  the  road  stood  a  big  buck  looking  straight  at 
the  hill  as  if  wondering  what  all  the  noise  meant. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Fred  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
aimed  and  fired,  and  the  buck  leaped  several  feet  in  the 
air  and  dropped  right  in  the  center  of  the  road. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I'm  not  sure  I  hit  him  in  a  vital 
spot,  so  be  ready  if  he  should  spring  up  to  make  his  escape. 
YY)u  know  how  they  are,  they  fall  stunned,  and  lay  still  for 
several  minutes.”  They  started  on  down  the  hill,  each  with 
His  rifle  in  readiness  to  intercept  the  buck  if  he  should 
spring  to  his  feet. 

The  driver  tried  hard  to  overtake  them.  But  the  road 
was  too  rough. 

So  they  kept  a  distance  between  them  until  they  reached 
the  buck,  which  they  found  stone  dead. 

“That’s  the  best  shot  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,”  exclaimed 
the  driver,  “and  I’ve  killed  many  a  deer  in  my  day.” 

“Did  you  ever  use  a  Winchester?”  Terry  asked. 

“No;  I  never  did.  I  know  they  can  shoot  at  long  range, 
but  who  in  thunder  could  hit  a  deer  in  the  head  at  such  a 
distance?  It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  hunter’s  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the 
rifle.” 

“Yes;  whenever  a  man  misses,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man 
and  not  the  gun,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  buck  being  killed 
that  far  before.” 

i 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  returned  Terry. 
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The  men  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  examined  the  buck  s 
head,  and  found  that  the  bullet  had  hit  him  square  between 
the  eyes. 

“Do  you  shoot  that  way  every  time?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yes;  if  I  can  get  a  good  sight  of  the  head.  If  he  turns 
his  side  to  me,  I  try  to  break  his  neck.  If  1  don’t  get  a  fair 
shot  at  that,  I  take  him  right  behind  his  shoulder,  but  I 
don't  like  to  spoil  the  pelt  that  way,”  and  with  that  he 
picked  up  the  carcass  of  the  buck  and  tossed  it  into  the 
wagon  as  if  it  was  no  heavier  than  a  rabbit. 

ri1ie  men  in  the  wagon  were  far  more  interested  in  the 
shot  than  in  the  game,  and  they  were  talking  about  it  all  the 
time. 

They  started  off  again  with  Fred  and  Terry  going  ahead 

on  foot. 

The  driver  told  them  he  had  often  seen  deer  crossing  the 
road  as  he  was  driving  to  and  from  the  well. 

He  said  also  on  three  different  occasions  he  had  seen 
black  bear  crossing  the  road. 

“Well,  I'd  like  to  see  one,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  very  fond 
of  a  good,  juicy  bear  steak.” 

The  two  men  in  the  back  seat  finally  got  out  of  the 
wagon  to  walk  with  them,  saying  that  it  was  a  relief  from 
the  severe  jolting. 

By  and  by  Terry  saw  a  flock  of  crows  in  dead  trees,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  yards  off  on  his  right. 

“Now  let  me  show  vou  how  to  fool  a  crow,”  said  he. 
“They  are  the  smartest  birds  that  live.  They  can  tell  a  gun 
in  a  man’s  hand  from  a  stick,  and  generally  they  won’t  let 
a  man  get  within  range  of  them.  Now  those  crows  know 
that  they  are  never  shot  at  from  such  a  distance  as  this. 
Y^ou  watch  that  fellow  on  the  top  limb  now,”  and  he  aimed 
at  him  and  fired. 

The  crow  tumbled  to  the  ground  without  even  making 
a  flutter,  and  again  expressions  of  astonishment  burst  from 
the  two  men,  and  one  of  them  swore  that  he  intended  to 
save  up  money  to  buy  a  Winchester. 

“It  won’t  do  you  any  good,”  laughed  Terry,  “unless  you 
learn  how  to  shoot.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right !  At  one  or  two  hundred  yards  I'm 
considered  a  dead  shot.” 

“YTes;  but  you  must  learn  how  to  keep  your  bullet  going 
straight  a  thousand  yards.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  do  it?” 

“Bv  holding  the  gun  steady  and  making  sure  of  my  aim 
before  pulling  the  trigger.  A.  long  range  marksman  must 
have  steady  nerves.  He  musn’t  drink  whiskey,  and  he  must 
know  how  to  gauge  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is 
blowing  across  the  range  of  your  bullet,  it  will  affect  its  ac¬ 
curacy  a  great  deal  more  at  six  or  seven  hundred  yards 
than  it  would  at  one  or  two  hundred  yards.” 

“Yes;  I  know  that.  I'd  give  everything  I  have  in  the 
world  if  I  could  shoot  like  you  fellows  can.” 

“Well,  what  one  man  can  do,  another  can  learn  to  do 
if  he  really  trie9  hard ;  but  a  man  whose  nerves  are  not 
steady  can  never  be  a  good  long  range  marksman.” 

“Oh,  I  reckon  my  nerves  are  all  right,  mister. ” 


“l  don’t  know.  I  saw  you  take  threo*br  four  drink#  of 

whiskey  last  night,  and  if  you  do  that  often,  your  nerves 
will  become  shaky.  Not  since  gunpowder  was  invented  has 
a  drinking  man  been  able  to  become  a  long  range  marks¬ 
man.” 

The  fellow  then  had  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  drew  it  out  and  took  a  pull  at  it,  after  which  he 
passed  it  to  his  companions.” 

“There  you  go.  Billy  Patterson  is  taking  a  lojig  range 
shot  at  you  fellows,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Billy  Patterson!  WTho  is  he?” 

“Why,  haven't  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  Billy  Patter¬ 
son?” 

“No;  I  never  did.” 

Terry  told  him  the  story  of  that  famous  Tennesseean, 
who  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  died  without  ever  learning 
who  hit  him. 

Neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  it  before. 

“Well,  I  don't  see  how  that  has  anything  to  do  with  a 
man’s  taking  a  drink  of  whiskey,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  After  a  while  when  you  find  that 
you  can’t  shoot  straight  at  a  great  distance,  you’ll'  wonder 
why  it  is,  and  you  won’t  think  it  was  the  whiskey  that  has 
made  your  nerves  shaky.  Billy  Patterson  could  never  find 
out  who  hit  him  in  that  scrimmage,  and  you'll  never  find 
out  what  hit  you  and  shattered  your  nerves,  but  John  Bar¬ 
leycorn  is  the  chap  every  time.” 

It  was  a  new  doctrine  for  Kentucky  mountaineers. 

They  really  couldn't  understand  it,  although  Fred  an<» 
Terry  told  them  it  was  on  account  of  their  abstinence  from 
strong  drink  that  enabled  them  to  keep  steady  nerves. 

They  had  always  believed  that  good  whiskey  steadied  a 
man  and  braced  him  up. 

They  kept  on  ahead  of  the  wagon  and  picked  up  a  shot 
now  and  then  by  the  roadside  until,  when  they  reached  the 
well,  they  had  a  half  dozen  rabbits  and  several  squirrels, 
besides  the  buck. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  there  who  crowded 
around  the  wagon,  looked  at  the  game  and  listened  with 
astonishment  at  the  story  of  the  marksmanship  of  the  two 
young  men. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “if  any  of  you  fellows 
know  how  to  take  off  a  deer’s  hide,  you  may  tackle  this  one, 
and  we'll  have  a  dinner  of  venison.” 

Two  men  pulled  the  carcass  out  of  the  wagon,  took  it  out 
under  a  tree,  hung  it  up  b}’-  its  hind  legs  and  proceeded  to 
divest  it  of  its  pelt. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

i 

THE  EXCITEMENT  AROUND  THE  KENTUCKY  OIL  WELL. 

rhe  fir^t  thing  that  Fred  and  Terry  did  after  reaching  the 

well  was  to  examine  the  improvements  that  had  been  made 
there. 

They  found  that  a  well  had  been  driven  and  that  a  very 
high  tower  had  been  erected  above  it,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a 
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house  in  w  hi  oh  were  the  engine  and  pump  that  kept  the 
flow  going. 

Only  a  two-inch  pipe  was  being  used.  As  far  as  they 
could  judge,  the  oil  was  of  the  best  grade. 

There  was  a  man  there  whom  Hubbard  represented  as 
being  an  expert  of  long  experience  in  the  oil  fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

He  was  introduced  to  Fearnot. 

He  was  a  grizzly-bearded  old  fellow  who  at  once  realized 
that  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  knew  anything  about  oil,  and 
in  a  side  whisper  he  so  informed  Hubbard. 

“Oh,  they  don't  claim  to  know  anything  about  it  at  all,” 
said  Hubbard.  “They  know,  though,  that  oil  is  a  great  for¬ 
tune-maker,  and  they  have  plenty  of  money  to  set  this  thing 
right  up  on  its  feet.  But  you  don’t  want  to  do  any  blowing 
about  them.  They  are  first-class  business  men.” 

“Mighty  young  for  that,”  said  the  old  fellow,  shaking  his 
head.  " 

‘‘Don’t  you  worry.  A  young  man’s  money  is  just  as  good 
as  an  old  man’s.  They  will  let  it  go  quickly,  and  the  old 
man  will,  too,  when  they  see  profit  in  it.  They’ve  got 
plenty  of  nerve  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  You  must  tell  them 
the  straight  truth,  for  they  can  put  this  and  that  together 
quicker  than  a  schoolteacher  can,  and  work  the  humbug  out 
of  it  quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightning.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  humbug  in  this  thing.  It’s  all  right. 
But  of  course  no  man  knows  how  much  oil  there  is  below 
here,  but  what  is  coming  up  is  first  quality.” 

There  were  two  or  three  rude  shanties  scattered  about 
in  the  woods  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  one  of 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Fearnot,  Terry  and 
Hubbard. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  men  occupying  the  rest  of 
the  shanties,  rough-looking  fellows,  who  had  been  doing 
work  with  picks  and  spades,  but  just  what  for,  Fred  and 
Terry  wondered. 

They  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oil  expert 
wanted  some  level  ground  made,  and  a  ditch  dug  to  carry  off 
extra  water  after  a  rain. 

There  were  other  men  around  who  Fred  and  Terry  judged 
from  what  they  heard  owned  different  tracts  of  land  around 
in  the  vicinity,  every  acre  of  which  was  in  the  woods,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  been  bought  for 
a  dollar  an  acre. 

Now  they  were  expecting  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
for  it. 

They  stood  around  and  listened  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  Fred’s  or  Terry’s  lips. 

Some  of  them  would  take  Hubbard  aside  and  hold  whis¬ 
pered  conversations  with  him. 

“Who  sunk  this  well  here?”  Fred  inquired  of  the  ex¬ 
pert. 

* 

“I  did  it  myself,  sir;  or  at  least  I  managed  it,  and  the 
owners  of  the  land  rendered  their  assistance  free  of  charge. 
The  fact  is  they  haven’t  got  money  enough  to  develop  the 

property.” 


“How  did  you  manage  to  get  that  little  engine  and  pump 
here?” 

“Haulfd  it  up  from  Blufftown,  sir.” 

“A  pretty  tough  job,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  sir.  But  these  people  here  are  willing  to  work, 
and  whenever  I  want  help,  I’ve  but  to  call  for  it.  Those 
barrels  out  there  are  nearly  all  filled  with  crude  oil.  The 
barrels  are  made  out  in  the  woods  here.” 

“Have  they  coopers  out  in  these  woods?” 

“Yes;  nearly  any  mountaineer  can  make  a  barrel.” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  they  make  them  for  the  moonshiners,  eh  ?” 

“Maybe  so.  But  every  family  has  need  for  barrels  or 
tubs,  and  when  they  bring  in  a  barrel,  you  can  bet  that  it 
is  a  good  one.  If  you  come  over  to  my  shanty,  I’ll  show  you 
bottles  of  crude  oil  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  particularly.  Then  I’ve  got 
bottles  of  the  refined  oil,  the  kerosene  that  is  sold  commer¬ 
cially.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  with  him,  followed  by  the  entire 
crowd,  eagerly  listening  to  everything  the  expert  said. 

So  did  Fred  and  Terry. 

They  knew  kerosene  oil  about  as  well  as  the  expert  him¬ 
self  did,  but  they  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
crude  oil. 

They  asked  the  expert  many  questions.  He  soon  found 
they  were  keen,  shrewd  young  men  who  had  to  know  things, 
and  their  questions  went  right  after  the  bottom  facts. 

Fred  wanted  to  know  how  deep  the  well  was,  and  when 
told,  he  wanted  to  know  how  high  up  the  oil  came  above  the 
reservoir. 

The  expert  said  it  was  somewhere  within  forty  or  fifty  feet 
of  the  surface. 

“Well,  if  we  can  strike  the  same  reservoir  by  going  a 
hundred  feet  deeper,  we  would  get  flowing  wells,  wouldn’t 
we?” 

“  Yes ;  of  course.  But  we4  are  on  a  plateau  here  of  several 
miles  area.” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  if  we  get  a  hundred  feet  below 
this  level  and  strike  a  flowing  well,  we  save  the  expense  of 
pumping.  You  know  there  is  more  competition  in  oil  than 
almost  anything  else  on  the  market.  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  sink  another  well  below  this  level.” 

Fred  little  dreamed  the  trouble  that  that  remark  made. 

Men  in  the  party  who  owned  the  land  on  the  plateau 
about  the  well  didn’t  own  any  of  the  land  down  the  hillside 
a  mile  away;  hence  they  objected  to  sinking  wells  down 
there,  and  they  began  shaking  their  heads  and  whispering. 

That  night  everybody  in  the  vicinity  crowded  around 
their  shanty,  eager  to  hear  something  that  meant  money  for 
them. 

It  was  a  hard  mattet  for  them  to  believe  that  two  such 
youthful-looking  fellows  were  capitalists,  and  Hubbard 
was  kept  quite  busy  assuring  individuals  in  the  party  that 
they  were  very  wealthy  young  men,  and  could  command 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  party  who  owned  two  lots 
amounting  to  something  over  four  hundred  acres,  who  was 
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inclined  to  ask  some  very  personal  questions,  and  really 
made  himself  quite  offensive  to  Fearnot. 

He  didn't  have  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  and  proba¬ 
bly  never  had  as  much  in  all  his  life.  All  he  had  was  iv\o 
l6ts  of  land,  and  it  being  rated  as  wild  land,  was  valued  at 
about  fifty  cents  an  acre,  on  which  the  taxes  were  of  course 
very  light.  Yet  he  was  dreaming  that  he  would  become  a 

millionaire  through  his  land  holdings. 

The  questions  that  he  asked  simply  represented  the  ideas 

of  his  neighbors. 

Naturally  they  were  eager  and  impatient. 

They  wanted  them  to  give  some  decided  answer  im¬ 
mediately. 

“How  much  money  have  you  got?”  the  big  fellow  in¬ 
quired  rather  bluntly  of  Fearnot. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I'm  called  to  answer  such  a 
question ;  but  I  have  enough  to  do  anything  that  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  do.  If  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  railroad  from 
here  to  the  landing,  I'm  able  to  do^  it  and  stock  it  and  pay 
cash  for  every  foot  of  it.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  develop  this  property.  Other  wells  will  have  to  be  sunk, 
and  with  much  larger  capacity  than  this  one,  which  is  a 
very  small  one  indeed,  for  the  money  that  is  made  in  oil 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  yield.  Competition  is 
very  great  and  oil  is  very  cheap.  There!  are  thousands  of 
wells  in  West  Virginia,  in  western  and  middle  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  New  York;  so  fortunes  can  be  made  in  oil  only  when 
the  yield  is  abundant.  You  don’t  want  a  well  here  that  will 
yield  less  than  a  thousand  barrels  a  day.” 

V 

Some  of  the  men  fairly  gasped. 

It  sounded  entirely  too  big  for  them. 

The  idea  of  a  well  yielding  a  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  struck  them  as  something  entirely  impossible. 

“Oh,  I’ve  seen  wells  that  yielded  more  than  that,”  said 
the  old  expert ;  “but  they  were  flowing  wells,”  and  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  men  and  asked  him  if  he  could  figure  out  how 
many  barrels  a  two-inch  pipe  could  fill  a  day,  flowing  con¬ 
tinually. 

The*  fellow,  of  course,  didn’t  know,  for  he  was  an  uned¬ 
ucated  man,  and  probably  never  made  any  figures  since  he 
left  the  little  log  cabin  school. 

“When  I  say  day,  I  mean  twenty- four  hours.  Aou  peo¬ 
ple  call  a  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But  a  well  flows  on 
just  the  same  at  night  as  it  does  in  the  day,  and  we  have  to 
call  a  day  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  fill  many  hundred 
barrels,  and  the  gentleman  is  right  when  he  says  that  a  flow¬ 
ing  well  will  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  wells  that  have  to 
be  pumped ;  for  to  keep  a  pump  running  all  the  time  re 
quires  the  labor  of  an  engineer  and  the  expense  of  fuel.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  “there  is  plenty  of  fuel  around 
here  that  cost  I  nothing.”! 

“Very  true,”  put  in  Fred.  “But  men  are  not  going  to 
stop  and  saw  all  day  without  pay.  And,  besides,  it  will  have 
to  be  hauled,  too,  all  of  which  counts  up.  In  New  York  City 
kerosene  oil  is  retailing  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  gallon*, 
u  see  it  won't  pay  unless  we  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 


yields  a  thousand  barrels  a  day,  provided  it  is  self-flowing. 
Other  wells  should  be  sunk  at  different  levels  in  search  of 
a  gusher.” 

“Well,”  said  a  man  who  owned  the  land  where  the  well 
was,  “we  are  satisfied  to  pump  it  where  it  is.” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  the  man  who  puts  his  money  into 
it  wants  to  see  his  way  clear  to  get  it  back  again,  and  if  he 
can  strike  a  gusher  that  will  fill  his  barrels  at  an  expense 
of  half  a  cent  a  gallon,  he  prefers  it  to  a  pump  that  will  cost 
twice  or  three  times  that  price.  The  land  for  miles  around 
will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  too,  whether  there’s  any  oil 
under  it  or  not.  The  man  who  buys  the  land  must  take 

the  chances  of  striking  oil.” 

When  Fred  and  Terry  rolled  in  their  blankets  under  the 
shanty,  the  landowners  took  Hubbard  away  and  discussed 
matters  and  things  nearly  all  night  long. 

Those  who  owned  lands  on  a  lower  level  were  eager  to 

have  wells  sunk  there. 

Those  who  owned  lots  up  on  the  plateau  insisted  that  that 
was  the  place  to  sink  new  wells ;  that  where  fuel  wa?  so 
cheap,  the  expense  of  pumping  was  scarcely  anything.  So 
they  were  divided  in  two  factions,  and  Hubbard  was  placed 
between  two  fires. 

Those  who  had  hired  him  as  a  promoter  insisted  that  he 
should  have  the  wells  sunk  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
present  one. 

He  assured  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  satisfy  all 
parties. 

“What  you  fellows  want,”  said  he,  “is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  plenty  of  oil  jn  this  region,  no  matter  whose  land 
it  is  on.  If  a  gusher  is  found  on  a  lower  level  even  the 
land  up  here  on  the  plateau  can  be  sold  at  several  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  No  matter  where  it  is  found,  every  one  of 
you  will  make  a  fortune,  so  don't  quarrel  about  it.  Just 
let  those  young  men  have  their  way,  for  I  pledge  you  my 
head  thev  have  all  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
entire  region  around  here.” 

“Did  they  bring  it  with  them?”  one  asked. 

“Thunder;  no  !  You  don’t  suppose  sensible  business  men 
would  come  away  out  here  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  their  pockets.  They  have  got  it  in  the  bank,  and  they 
check  it  out  to  pay  for  machinery  and  men  whom  they  put 
to  work.” 

The  discussion  went  on  while  Fred  and  Terry  were  sound¬ 
ly  sleeping  in  their  blankets  under  their  shanty. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  Hubbard  joined  them 
and  rolled  in  his  blanket. 

Fred  remembered  when  he  came  in,  but  Terry  did  not. 
Nothing  was  said  at  the  time,  and  soon  the  promoter 
was  snoring  under  his  blanket  while  Fred  felt  like  fastening 
a  patent  clothespin  on  his  nose. 
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tion  to  the  lowest  figures.  There  is  a  fortune  in  a  well  that 


CHAFTER  VII T. 

DEALING  WITH  DENSE  IGNORANCE. 

Everybody  about  the  vicinity  of  the  well  was  up  before 
the  sun,  and  Fred  and  Terry  were  not  far  behind  them. 
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They  attended  to  their  own  camp  fire  and  cooked  their 

breakfast. 

Some  of  them  came  up  and  volunteered  to  assist,  but  they 
thanked  them  and  said  they  were  as  much  at  home  in 
the  camp  as  anybody  in  Kentucky  or  outside  of  it. 

As  they  were  eating  breakfast,  Hubbard  remarked  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  men  present  wanted  them  to 
confine  their  investigations  to  the  close  proximity  of  the 
well. 

“I  hardly  think  that  is  fair,  Hubbard,”  said  Fred. 
“Although  I  am  no  expert,  Fm  quite  satisfied  that  if  we 
would  sink  a  well  on  a  lower  level  we  certainly  would 
strike  a  gusher,  if  we  strike  oil  at  all,  and  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  source  of  supply  as  this  one.  Of  course 
every  land  owner  would  prefer  to  have  oil  found  on  his 
own  holdings.  That  is  human  nature.  At  the  same  time 
wherever  oil  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  it  will  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  all  other  land  near  it.  The  expert 
himself  can  certainly  tell  you  that  much.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  oil  that  this  well  supplies  is  all  right,  and 
of  course  a  larger  well  would  bring  up  more.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  I  think  every  one  of  them  can  under¬ 
stand  that,”  Hubbard  assented,  “but  these  people  out 
here  have  been  building  high  hopes  and  are  quite  impa¬ 
tient.  They’ve  been  working  slowly  without  any  capital, 
and  now  that  they  know  there  is  oil  below  us,  they  are 
extremely  anxious  to  get  at  it.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Hubbard,  how  do  these  fellows  want 
to  run  this  thing?  What  show  are  they  willing  to  give 
us  if  we  bear  the  expense  of  developing  it?” 

“Well,  they  are  all  willing  to  go  into  a  company,  they 
putting  in  the  land  and  you  the  capital.” 

“Well,  before  we  put  in  any  capital,  we  want  to  have 
papers  properly  drawn  up  and  signed.  At  present  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  it.  We  don’t  want 
the  lion’s  share,  of  course,  but  we  do  want  some  show 
for  our  money.  Now, 'what’s  the  matter  with  all  these 
people  around  here  agreeing  to  give  us  options  on  their 
land  ?”  „  ! 

Hubbard  shook  his  head,  and  remarked : 

“I  think  that  is  something  they  will  hardly  agree  to. 

The  fact  is  they  can’t  exactly  understand  it.  Ihey  are 

afraid  there’s  some  sort  of  catch  in  it.  They  know  oil 

has  been  found  and  claim  it  is  proof  positive  that  the 

land  is  very  valuable.  I  think,  though,  that  some  of  them 

would  be  willing  to  sell  their  lands  at  a  fixed  price  rathei 
© 

than  to  give  an  option  on  it.” 

“Oh,  they  are  not  whiling  to  take  any  chances  them- 

dve.s,  eh?” 

“Oh,  yes!  They  are  willing  to  put  their  land  against 
the  capital.  They  claim  that  they  own  the  oil  and  just 
need  capital  to  get  it  out.” 

“Well,  just  sound  them  and  see  what  they  want  per 
for  land  around  here,  based  upon  what  has  already 

developed.” 

Tr,<  promoter  went  around  and  spent  the  entire  day 
talking  with  the  land  owners,  every  one  of  whom  wanted 
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a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  land  lying  even  a  mile 
away  from  the  well. 

Before  the  oil  was  found  every  acre  of  land  through 
there  could  have  been  bought  for  two  dollars  an  acre. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  wouldn’t  entertain  the  idea 
of  paying  such  a  price  for  the  land,  and  some  of  the  land 
owners  were  disposed  to  be  rather  harsh  with  Hubbard 
for  bringing  a  couple  of  boys  who  wanted  to  “hog”  the 
whole  business. 

The  big  fellow  who  had  been  so  personal  in  his  ques¬ 
tions  the  evening  before  came  up  to  Fred  and  said : 

“See  here,  young  man,  if  you  came  out  here  expecting 
to  make  all  the  money,  and  not  let  anybody  else  make 
any,  you  might  as  well  go  back  to  where  you  came  from.” 

“What  did  you  expect?”  Fred  asked  in  return.  “Did 
you  expect  a  man  to  come  out  here  and  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  with  no  show  for  his  money?” 

“No;  we  are  willing  to  give  you  all  the  show  that  you 
are  entitled  to.  We’ll  put  in  the  land  against  your  money, 
and  all  share  alike.” 

“That’s  a  very  uncertain  investment  for  the  man  with  the 
money,”  returned  Fred,  “for  if  the  oil  doesn’t  show  up  in 
paying  quantities,  you’ll  still  have  the  land,  and  we  would 
have  nothing  to  show  for  our  money.  You’ve  nothing  to 
lose.  You  fellows  have  everything  to  gain,  and  we  every¬ 
thing  to  lose.” 

“You  are  talking  like  a  fool,”  blurted  the  big  fellow. 
“That  well  there  is  proof  that  there  is  oil  here.  We’ve  all 
spent  what  money  we  had  in  putting  up  that  well.  The 
mistake  we  made  was  not  putting  up  one  big  enough  to  test 
the  quantity.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  we  want  to  organize  a  company,  wre  putting  in  our 
land  against  your  money.” 

“All  right  then.  Do  we  share  with  the  land  or  just 
simply  the  oil  we  pump  up?” 

“Why,  you’ll  share  the  oil,  of  course.” 

“Don’t  share  the  land,  eh?” 

“No;  each  one  of  us  will  hold  to  our  own  land,  but  the 
oil  will  belong  to  the  company.” 

“Look  here,  my  friend,  I  see  that  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  business.  We  two  would  be  in  the  company, 
and  there  would  be  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  all  land  own¬ 
ers.  Suppose  that  after  the  property  has  been  developed 
and  oil  found  in  paying  quantities,  what  would  prevent  you 
fellows  from  dissolving  the  partnership,  and  each  one  re¬ 
suming  possession  of  his  own  land?  Where  would  we 
come  in?” 

That  staggered  the  big  fellow,  and  he  remarked  that  he 
supposed  they’d  better  get  a  lawyer  to  fix  it  up  in  shape  so 
that  everyone  would  be  protected. 

“That’s  my  idea,  too,”  said  Fred,  “but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I’d  rather  do.  I’d  rather  make  my  own  selections  of  land 
and  buy  if  it  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  take 
the  chances  of  making  money  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  we’ve  already  said  what  we  would  sell  the  land 
for.  We  think  it  is  wortli  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre.” 
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“I  don't,"  said  Fred.  “1  think  a  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  would  be  a  fair  price.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  get  any  of  it  at  any  such  price  as  that, 
for  we’ve  all  made  up  our  minds  not  to  sell  unless  we  can 
get  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre.” 

“That's  all  right.  We  won't  pay  any  such  price  as  that. 
\ou  must  recollect  we  didn't  come  out  here  to  do  anything 
for  you  fellows,  but  to  see  what  we  could  do  for  ourselves. 
Mr.  Hubbard  told  us  there  was  a  prospect  of  our  making 
big  money  out  of  it.” 

“Oh,  yes !  You  want  to  make  big  money  and  let  us  make 
nothing.” 


“No.  Before  oil  was  struck  this  land  here  wasn’t  worth 
five  dollars  an  acre;  so  if  we  pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  for  it,  you'll  be  making  big  money  yourselves.” 

"Well,  what  would  you  be  making?” 

“No  man  can  tell,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  got  to  take  all 
the  chances,  while  you  fellows  haven’t.  You  already  own 
the  land.” 

“Look  here,  gentlemen,”  said  Hubbard,  “I’ve  had  some 
experience  about  founding  companies.  The  way  to  organize 
a  joint  stock  company  is  for  each  member  to  subscribe  so 
many  shares  of  stock.  You  agree  upon  a  price  of  the  land, 
and  you  who  have  the  land  instead  of  money  subscribe  so 
many  dollars  in  land.” 

“That’s  a  fair  way,”  said  Fred,  “but  we  are  not  willing 
to  subscribe  our  cash  against  land  at  such  an  extravagant 
price  as  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  That  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  moment.” 


“See  her^”  called  out  the  expert  oil  man,  “I’ve  seen  oil 
lands  in  Pennsylvania  sell  for  ten  thousand  dollars  an 
acre.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “But  the  oil  fields  have 
been  well  developed  and  the  yield  was  known  to  every  man. 
But  out  here  it  is  very  different.  The  yield  is  unknown,  and 
it  is  going  to  take  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  develop  it, 
and  you  must  recollect,  too,  the  difficulties  of  getting  it  to 
market.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  down  to  the  landing. 
Either  a  railroad  or  a  good  pike  road  will  have  to  be  built.” 

“Well,  a  pipe  line  won’t  be  so  very  expensive,”  said  the 
expert,  “for  it  is  down  hill  pretty  much  all  the  way  from 
here  to  the  river.” 

“^es;  but  it  will  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  run  a 
pipe  line  down  to  the  landing,  besides  new  machinery  must 
be  brought  up.  That  road  will  have  to  be  improved  greatly 
in  order  to  make  it  passable.  Many  men  will  have  to  be  em- 
pl°)ed,  and  when  you  figure  it  up,  you'll  find  a  large  amount 
of  money  will  have  to  be  expended.  You  fellows  will  be 
taking  no  risk  at  all.  We  will  be  taking  it  all.” 

Then  Fred  raised  the  question  about  the  titles,  which  he 
said  would  have  to  be  examined  by  lawyers  posted  on  the 
land  laws  of  the  State. 

Then  they  must  agree  on  a  reasonable  price  of  the  land. 

Said  he: 


“If  any  nne  of  you  wanted  to  sell  a  lot,  the  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  he  made  absolutely  certain  of  the  validity  of  the 
title,  and  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  In  this  case. 


Now,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  we’ll  agree  to  do  this :  draw 
up  a  paper  for  us  all  to  sign  to  the  effect  that  we’ll  furnbb 
all  the  money,  sink  wells  and  develop  the  property  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  paying  capacity  for  one-half  the  proceeds, 
and  not  hold  any  of  you  responsible  for  anything,  we  paying 
all  the  expenses  out  of  our  receipts.” 

“What,  you  want  half?”  the  big  fellow  who  owned  two 
lots  exclaimed. 

“Yes;  we  get  one-half  and  you  the  other.  Your  half 
costs  you  nothing  to  get  it  up  out  of  the  ground.  Our  half 
costs  us  a  great  deal.  We’ll  have  to  spend  many  thousands 
of  dollars  while  you  don't  spend  a  penny.” 

“Well,  suppose  no  wells  are  sunk  on  the  other  lots  that 
the  rest  of  us  own?”  another  man  asked.  “We  won't  get 
anything,  will  we  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “but  not  out  of  the  oil  unless  wells  are 
sunk  on  your  property.  But  it  will  raise  the  price  of  land 
all  around  here  and  make  every  one  of  you  rich  provided  the 
wells  pay.  Everything  depends  upon  that.” 

Of  course,  that  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  men  who  owned 
the  land  that  the  well  was  not  situated  on. 

The  owner  of  the  lot  with  the  well  on  it  would  not  con¬ 
sent  that  any  of  his  neighbors  should  share  in  the 
products  of  it. 

There  was  a  lot  of  growling  all  around,  and  several  times 
there  came  near  being  a  collision,  and  men  laid  their  hands 
on  their  revolvers. 

The  promoter  appealed  to  them  to  keep  cool  and  listen  to 
reason. 

He  saw  plainly  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  right  in  the 
matter  and  merely  wanted  to  make  themselves  safe. 

The  trouble  lay  with  the  land  owners,  more  than  half  of 
them  being  so  ignorant  that  they  had  to  make  a  cross  mark 
for  their  signatures. 

One  day  the  big  fellow,  who  owned  two  lots,  spoke  very 
insultingly  to  Fearnot,  and  the  latter  promptly  called  him 
down,  demanding  a  retraction  and  apology,  or  take  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Ihe  man  was  six  feet  and  two  inches  tall  and  weighed 
every  ounce  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

He  refused  to  make  an  apology  or  retract,  and  used  very 
insulting  language  in  doing  so. 

Fred  gave  him  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  that 
sent  him  staggering  backwards  against  two  other  men. 

He  reached  for  his  gun,  but  Fred  whipped  out  his  re¬ 
volver  and  had  him  covered  with  it  before  he  could  get  his 
hand  on  his  weapon. 

“Draw  it,”  said  Fred,  “and  down  you  go.” 

The  man  glared  at  him  and  said: 

“You've  got  the  drop  on  me.” 

“Yes;  I'd  rather  have  the  drop  on  you  than  for  you  to 
have  it  on  me.  But  if  some  friends  of  yours  will  take  your 
gun  away  from  you,  T'll  put  down  mine  and  we'll  settle  it 
with  our  fists.” 

“All  right,"  said  the  fellow,  and  turning  to  a  friend  said  : 

“Here,  John,  take  my  gun.” 

“Terry,  take  mine,”  said  Fred. 
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The  big  fellow  began  throwing  off  his  coat,  and  so  did 

Fred. 

The  two  rushed  together,  and  clinched. 

The  big  fellow,  of  course,  expected  to  break  Fearnot  in 
two  in  just  a  few  seconds;  but  instead,  he  found  himself 
doubled  up,  and  hurled  to  the  ground  with  tremendous 

force. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  others,  Fearnot,  instead  of 
striking  him  while  he  was  down,  and  thus  making  a  rough 
and  tumble  fight  of  it,  stood  over  him  waiting  for  him  to 

get  up. 

Then  he  began  raining  blows  on  him  all  over  his  face, 
finally  landing  one  on  his  neck  that  caused  him  to  drop  like 
a  log.  One  of  his  friends  went  to  him  to  pick  him  up. 

Terry  covered  him  with  his  revolver,  saying: 

‘'Stand  back  there  now.  Give  him  time,  and  he’ll  pull 
himself  together.” 

The  friend  stepped  back,  saying: 

“You  are  mighty  particular.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “It  must  be  a  fair  fight  to  a  finish.” 
The  big  fellow  lay  on  the  ground  nearly  five  minutes 
before  he  was  able  to  get  up. 

Then  he  got  a  blow  on  his  left  jaw  that  dislocated  it,  and 
his  mouth  flew  open. 

Of  course,  the  pain  was  simply  agonizing,  unendurable. 
He  held  his  hand  to  his  jaw  and  groaned. 

“Here,  I'll  put  it  back  in  place  for  you,”  said  Fred,  and 
stepping  up  behind  the  man,  he  placed  both  hands  back  of 
his  neck  so  the  thumbs  could  be  pressed  against  the  dislo¬ 
cated  joint,  and  pushed  heavily  against  it. 

Everyone  in  the  crowd  heard  the  snap  as  it  flew  into  the 
socket. 

“There  you  are!”  said  Fred'.  “Now  take  care  of  your¬ 
self,  or  off  goes  your  head.” 

The  man  stepped  backward  a  couple  of  paces,  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I’ve  got  enough,  sir.” 

“All  right,  let’s  have  your  apology  and  retraction  then,” 
and  it  was  forthcoming  pretty  quick. 

“That  settles  it.  All  I  want  you  to  understand  is  that 
I'm  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  You  are  upwards  of  fifty 
pounds  heavier  than  I  am,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
I  claim  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  insist  on  being  so  treated.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TWO  UNNECESSARY  DUELS. 

The  big  fellow  stepped  back  several  paces,  sat  down  on  a 
stump  and  his  friends  and  neighbors  gathered  around  him. 

He  was  still  partially  dazed,  while  the  others  were  actu¬ 
al!  v  dumfounded  at  what  they  had  seen. 

His  friend'  were  trying  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  matter 
drop  where  it  was. 

insisted  on  challenging  Fearnot  to  a  duel. 

The  promoter  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  little  party 

and  said : 

“  Look  here,  gentlemen,  this  sort  of  thing  will  ruin  the 


whole  business.  If  you  want  those  gentlemen  to  put  up  any 
money  to  develop  the  oil  lands,  you’ve  got  to  treat  them 
like  friends  instead  of  insulting  them.” 

“That’s  so!  That’s  so!”  replied  several  of  them. 

“Of  course,  it’s  so!  Everybody  knows  that.” 

“Well,  lie’s  got  to  fight  me,”  said  the  big  fellow.  “He’s 
a  fellow  who  knows  all  about  boxing,  which  none  of  us  do; 
but  we’ll  be  equals  with  revolvers.”  , 

“No  you  won’t.  Haven't  you  heard  about  how  that  deer 
was  killed.  Both  of  them  are  dead  shots,  and  you  wouldn’t 
have  a  ghost  of  a  chance.” 

“Well,  I’m  a  Kentuckian,  and  a  Kentuckian  doesn’t  take 
a  licking  from  any  man.  He’s  got  to  fight  a  duel  with  me, 
or  I'll  shoot  him  down  in  cold  blood.” 

On  hearing  that,  Fred  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  saying: 

“I  see  you  didn't  tell  the  truth  when  you  said  you  had 
enough.  Now  you  want  to  exchange  shots  with  me.” 

“Yes;  and  you’ve  got  to  fight  me  with  weapons.” 

“Well,  do  you  challenge  me?” 

“Yes;  I  do.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “you  have  the  choice  of  weapons.” 

“All  right.  I'll  choose  revolvers,”  and  Fred  turned  to 
Terry  and  said : 
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Terry,  you  must  act  for  me.” 

“All  right.”  , 

Another  man  was  selected  to  act  for  the  big  fellow,  and 
he  and  Terry  stepped  aside  and  held  a  short  consultation. 

Said  Terry: 

“This  is  verv  unfortunate.  Mr.  Fearnot  is  a  dead  shot, 

•/  * 

and  he  can  plant  a  bullet  anywhere  he  wants  it  to  go;  so 
what’s  the  matter  with  its  being  settled  without  an  exchange 
of  shots?” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  satisfactory.  %  My  principal  has  been 
thrashed,  and  forced  to  give  up  in  a  fight  where  he  was 
handicapped  by  the  skill  of  your  friend.  They  are  both 
skilled  marksmen,  and  that  equalizes  it.  He  insists  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  chance.” 


“Say,  can’t  a  pair  of  bowie  knives  be  had  in  this  camp?” 
Terry  inquired. 

“I  don’t  know.  You  want  to  put  your  man  up  with  a 

t 

bowie  knife  in  his  hand  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Is  he  afraid  of  a  bullet?” 

“No;  I  want  to  prevent  him  from  killing  your  man  if 
possible.  With  a  bowie  knife  in  his  hand  he  can  trim  him 
up  without  killing  him.  He  can  cut  off  both  his  ears  and 
slap  his  face  with  the  flat  side  of  the  knife,  or  he  could  chop 
his  head  off  with  one  blow.” 

“Oh,  that’s  bluffing!  Let’s  have  the  revolver.” 

“All  right.  Revolvers  at  ten  paces.  Your  man  will  lose 
his  right  arm ;  or  he  can  take  choice.  Let  him  say  where 
he  prefers  to  be  bit  and  not  killed.” 

The  big  fellow's  second  became  indignant,  and  suggested 
that  they  get  to  work  at  once  without  any  more  bluff  talk. 

The  ten  paces  were  stepped  off,  and  the  two  were  placed 
in  position.  n 
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“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  told  him  lie  would  lose  his  right 
arm,  and  you  d  better  make  it  good.” 

“All  right.” 

They  were  to  fire  any  time  between  the  words  one  and 
three. 

At  the  wo ixl  one  Fred  raised  his  revolver  and  fired  so 
quickly  that  the  big  fellow  gave  a  start  without  raising  his 
weapon  at  all;^n  fact,  it  dropped  from  his  hand,  because 
his  arm  was  broken  above  the  elbow. 

“Now,  you’d  better  take  him  to  the  nearest  physician,” 
said  Terry,  “for  it  can't  be  healed  up.  It  will  have  to  be 
amputated.” 

The  wounded  man,  though,  insisted  on  having  another 


diot,  saying  he  could  shoot  as  well  with  his  left  as  with  his  ,1  ,  u  ^ ,  n  i  ^  i  ^  xi 

J  °  that  he  would  sink  a  well  on  a  lower  level  than  the  one  the 


right. 

Terry  refused,  though,  to  let  Fred  fight  a  wounded  man, 
and  one  of  the  latter’s  friends  offered  to  take  his  place. 

Terry  protested,  saying  that  it  was  all  nonsense;  that  he 
had  no  quarrel  whatever  with  anybody  else,  and  he  didn’t 
care  to  hurt  anyone  else. 

Still  the  man  insisted,  threatening  to  denounce  both  of 
them  as  cowards  if  they  didn’t  fight  him. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  understand  what  all  that  means  in 
Kentucky,”  said  Terry.  “Please  understand  that  this  fight 
is  forced  on  us,  but  if  you  insist  on  it,  why  you  must  take 
the  consequences.” 

Terry  noticed  that  the  other  fellow  was  very7  determined, 
and  was  as  cool  as  Fred  himself. 

They  both  fired  at  the  word  one. 

The  other  one  noticed  that  Fred’s  quickness  had  given 
him  the  advantage. 

Fred’s  shot  was  just  the  briefest  part  of  a  second  ahead 
of  the  other. 

His  bullet  struck  the  man’s  hand,  ran  along  his  forearm 
to  the  elbow  and  passed  out. 

Of  course,  that  disconcerted  his  aim,  and  his  bullet  went 
several  feet  over  Fred’s  head. 

The  pistol  dropped  to  the  .ground,  and  the  fellow’s  friends 
rushed  to  his  side,  to  find  that  his  arm  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces  from  his  hand  to  his  elbow. 

Fred  never  moved  from  his  position,  but  left  it  to  Terry 
to  settle  the  matter. 

The  wounded  men’s  arms  were  bandaged  up  as  well  as 
could  be  done,  and  they  started  off  to  walk  to  a  little  village 
some  nine  miles  farther  in  the  interior,  accompanied  by  two 
other  men. 

“Gentlemen,  we  expected  to  see  oil  flow  instead  of  blood,” 
remarked  Fred,  “but  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  has 
happened.  It  isn  t  the  first  time  that  men  have  presumed 
upon  our  youth.  If  you  are  ready  for  business,  we  are,  too.” 

Then  they  began  discussing  the  question  as  to  how  the 
business  was  to  be  organized,  and  the  same  stumbling  block- 
showed  up  again. 

Ihe  ignorant  men  who  owned  the  wild  land  around 
through  there  insisted  on  a  valuation  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  being  put  on  it. 

Fred  and  Terry  flatly  refused,  saying  that  they  were  not 


willing  to  put  up  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  against  a  fic¬ 
titious  valuation  of  land. 

“It  may  be  worth  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  we’ve  got  to  spend 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  find  it  out.  We've  everything 
to  lose,  and  you’ve  everything  to  gain.” 

The  day  was  spent  in  talking  the  matter  over,  and  the 
discussion  went  on  at  the  camp  fire  fully  half  the  night. 

The  fact  that  oil  had  been  found  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  others  to  know. 

At  midnight  the  discussion  was  deferred  until  the  next 
morning. 

Then  while  they  were  standing  in  front  of  the  little  en¬ 
gine  house  Fred  made  an  offer  to  the  promoter  to  the  effect 


present  well  was  on,  and  agree  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  for  fifty  acres,  provided  the  flow  of  oil  was  satisfactory, 
and  if  it  was  not,  he  would  forfeit  the  amount  of  money  he 
had  put  up;  in  fact,  he  simply  wanted  an  option,  and 
would  put  up  one  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

“I  won't  consent  to  such  a  plan  !”  said.  Hubbard.  “You 
fellows  are  only  bluffing.  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me. 
You  don't  want  to  buy  land.” 

The  promoter  was  furious.  He  thrust  his  hand  in  his 
pistol  pocket. 

“Stop,  sir!”  exclaimed  Fred,  seizing  his  arm. 

With  a  snarl  the  rascal  turned  his  head  and  found  Fear- 
not’s  revolver  within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 

His  eyes  bulged  and  his  entire  frame  fairly  shook  with 
fear  and  anger. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Hubbard?”  Fred  asked. 
“Have  you  got  the  idea  intolyour  head  that  you  can  force 
us  to  do  what  you  want  us  to  do  ?  If  so,  you  are  the  biggest 
fool  in  these  woods.  Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  let 
you  control  our  actions  in  this  matter?” 

“Well,  where  do  I  come  in?”  the  fellow  asked  as  soon 
as  he  could  regain  his  speech. 

“That’s  a  question  for  those  who  employed  you  to  an¬ 
swer.  You  are  not  in  our  employ.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  pay.  We  don’t  intend  to  invest  a  dollar  unless 
we  can  see  a  few  dollars  in  it  for  ourselves.  We  didn't 
come  out  here  to  make  a  fortune  for  you,  but  we  are  willing 
for  you  to  have  what  is  coming  to  you.  You  had  better  ar¬ 
range  that  with  these  people  before  we  go  any  farther,  and 
don  t  forget  that  we  are  not  to  be  bluffed.  If  the  matter 
isn  t  settled  to-day,  we  leave  here  to-morrow.” 

“All  right  then,”  said  the  promoter,  “there's  no  use  in 
our  fighting  about  it  because  nothing  can  be  gained.” 

3  ^  little  sense  left,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Now  go  and  have  another  talk  with  them.” 

The  promoter  motioned  to  several  of  the  men  to  follow 
him,  and  he  led  the  way  off  in  the  woods  quite  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  where  they  talked  among  themselves  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  while  Fix'd  and  Terry  remained  at  the  little 
shanty  where  they  had  their  blankets  and  camp  fire 

“Terry,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  lot  of  thick  headed  people 
before  in  your  life?” 
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"  -vo ;  1  never  did.  They  are  not  only  thick  headed,  but 

dangerous,  too,  let  me  tell  von.” 

% 

“Yes;  very,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  bargain.” 

•  "  True,  every  word  of  it,”  Terry  assented,  “and  that  fel¬ 
low  Hubbard  is  the  worst  rascal  of  the  whole  lot,  and  it's 
him  we’ve  got  to  keep  our  eyes  on.  I'm  half  inclined  to 
think  that  those  fellows  have  been  advised  by  him  to  do  as 
they  have  done,  all  except  the  fighting.” 

“Probably.  But  I  guess  fighting  is  the  last  thing  he 
wants  to  do:  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 

An  hour  later  Hubbard  came  back,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  crowd,  who  listened  eagerly  when  he  made  his  report 
of  the  decision  they  had  come  to. 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  promoter,  “we’ve  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  follow 
your  advice  in  this  matter.” 

“Very  good!  Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Fred.  “What’s  the 
plan  you  have  agreed  on?” 

“Why,  we  have  agreed  to  organize  a  joint  stock  company, 
and  each  man  put  in  his  land  at  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre,  and  take  certificates  of  stock,  each  share  to  represent 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  every  shareholder  to  be  entitled  to 
as  many  votes  as  he  has  shares,  just  the  same  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  a  railroad  has.” 

“That’s  ail  right,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  sensible  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  Now  let’s  see  how  many  shareholders  we  are  to 
have  in  the  company.  I  want  the  name  of  every  man  and 
the  number  of  acres  he  owns  that  he  will  subscribe,”  and- 
taking  a  pencil  and  paper  he  put  down  each  man’s  name 
as  it  was  called  out,  and  the  number  of  acres  he  owned  that 
was  believed  to  be  in  the  oil  region. 

Somebody  gave  in  the  names  of  the  two  wounded  men 
who  had  gone  to  the  village  nine  miles  away  to  have  their 
wounds  dressed,  and  also  the  names  of  the  three  men  who 
went  with  them. 

“Say,”  Terry  inquired,  “who  is  authorized  to  subscribe 
those  shares  for  them  ?” 

“I  am,”  said  the  promoter. 

“Well,  I  guess  we  will  hear  from  them  before  the  com¬ 
pany  is  completed;  it  is  all  right.” 

“Well,  as  far  as  that’s  concerned,  they  gave  me  the  power 
of  attorney  several  weeks  ago,  and  so  did  all  of  them.  If 
I  had  organized  a  company  without  their  being  present  it 
would  have  been  better,  for  there  were  too  many  who  wanted 
to  have  something  to  say  about  it.” 

“I  guess  that  is  so;  so  put  down  their  names  and  land, 

F  red /  J  i  #  j  AJL  JL 

When  their  names  were  all  given  in,  it  turned  out  to  be 
about  four  thousand  acres,  which  at  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  would  be  fou  ^thousand  dollars. 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  capital  stock,”  Fred  remarked. 
“Of  course,  the  organization  must  be  perfected  before  we 
K-hn  vrork.  Oil  has  already  been  found,  and  we  will  or¬ 
ganize  on  that  basis.  Now,  I  suggest  that  we  go  down  to 
I  Cincinnati  and  engage  lawyers  to  draw  up  all  the  papers, 
j  which,  when  properly  signed,  can  be  recorded  at  the  court 
I  'MU'*  of  the  county  mat  of  this  county.” 


“Well,  why  can’t  that  be  done  here  at  the  county  seat?” 
the  promoter  asked. 

“It  might  be,”  said  Fred,  “but  I'm  pretty  sure  that  in  a 
little  village  of  that  size  you'll  not  find  a  lawyer  capable  of 
organizing  a  company  of  such  magnitude.  They  are  used  to 
doing  that  sort  of  work  down  in  Cincinnati,  and,  of  course, 
it  can  be  recorded  at  the  county  seat,  and  a  charter  asked 
for  ;  so  you  see  it’s  going  to  take  time.  But  where  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  are  involved,  it’s  best  always  to  go 
slow.” 

“But  look  here,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “we’ve  got  no 
money  to  go  down  to  Cincinnati  on.  How  about  that?” 

“I’ll  pay  all  expenses,”  said  Fred. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  another. 

“Well,  all  of  you  who  have  to  go  home  before  you  take  the 
steamer  had  better  start  now,  come  back  here  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  early  the  next  morning  we’ll  go  down  to  the 
landing.” 

Inside  of  a  half  hour  all  the  men  but  three  started  off 
for  their  homes,  back  in  the  mountains,  some  one  or  two, 
and  some  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  away. 

They  all  seemed  to  be  in  good  humor. 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred  when  they  were  alone  to¬ 
gether,  “I’m  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  all  those  fellows.” 

“So  am  I,  Fred.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  came  to  a 
decision  rather  quickly,  and  dropped  nine  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  in  the  price  of  their  land.” 

“Yes.  We  had  better  look  out.  Hubbard  has  gone  off 
with  one  of  them  to  spend  the  night  at  his  home.  I  wish 
he  had  stayed  behind,  for  I  could  talk  the  matter  over  with 
him  and  come  to  a  more  definite  understanding.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  that,  Fred.  He 
may  be  up  to  some  sort  of  a  game.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,”  assented  Fred,  “but  it’ll  take  a 
sharper  fellow  than  he  is  to  get  the  best  of  me.” 

The  three  men  who  were  left  behind  had  a  camp  at  a  little 
bush  shelter  that  a  crowd  of  them  had  made,  and  they  went 
there  to  prepare  their  supper,  as  the  sun  was  then  sinking 
below  the  tree-  tops. 

Fred  and  Terry  cooked  and  ate  supper  themselves,  but 
the  others  were  not  so  fast,  and  as  night  came  on,  Fred  pre¬ 
pared  to  play  the  spy  on  the  other  fellows  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  discover  what  he  could  learn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Some  time  after  the  stars  came  out  and  the  darkness  had 
well  settled  down  over  the  thickly  wooded  mountain  forest, 
Fred  noticed  that  the  three  men  were  sitting  around  their 
camp  fire  smoking  their  pipes  and  talking. 

He  told  Terry  to  keep  his' seat  where  he  was  until  he  re¬ 
turned,  as  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  idea  to  leave  the  little 
camp  entirely  deserted. 

“All  right.  Go  ahead,”  said  Terry,  and  he  crept  away 
in  the  darkness.  Under  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  forest  the 
darkness  was  simply  intense.  One  couldn’t  see  his  hand  two 
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inches  before  bis  nose;  blit  guided  by  the  light  of  the  camp 
hie,  bred  pushed  his  way  through  the  timber  until  he  was 
within  ten  paces  of  the  little  camp,  which  was,  of  course, 

some  hundred  and  tifty  yards  away  from  where  he  had  left 
Terry. 

The  men  were  smoking  and  quietly  conversing. 

He  found  out  after  a  little  while  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  gel  closer  to  hear  the  conversation. 

dust  back  of  the  camp  fire,  which  was  in  front  of  the 
bush  shelter,  lie  found  the  darkness  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  pretty  soon  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say : 

“Hubbard  is  a  mighty  sharp  fellow.  Bill,  and  he'll  work 
the  thing  all  right  yet,  if  we’ll  just  let  him  have  his  way 
about  it.” 

“Yes;  I  think  so,  too,  Joe,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “and 


wouldn’t  1  like  to  fight  it  out  with  them  right  here  in  the 
woods,  if  we  had  Dick  and  Joe  and  Sam  limes  here  with 

us?” 

“  Ves;  so  would  I.  But  we'd  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  them, 
and  then  requisitions  would  be  issued  for  us  on  the  governor 
of  any  State  to  which  we  might  go,  charged  with  all  sorts  of 
crime,  murder  particularly;  and  if  we  should  be  brought 
back  here  lor  trial  every  mother's  son  of  them  would  swear 
our  lives  away,  and  we  could  not  put  up  a  word  of  defense, 
for  not  a  trustworthy  witness  would  we  have.” 

“By  George,  it  is  a  peril  and  no  mistake!” 

“  Jou  can  bet  all  you  have  on  that,  old  man.  But  just 
keep  quiet  now.  Those  fellows  are  coming  up  to  pay  us  a 
visit.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  fellows  came  up,  each  with 


T  |  •  .  .  -  .  <***■*•  V/v  Xvliv  "  O  vU  lUv  U  1 J  y  vQvll  n  1  l  lx 

I  reckon  we  d  better  leave  the  business  entirely  in  his  hands,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Fred  and  Terry  very  politely  wel- 
"  hen  we  get  those  shares  of  stock  in  our  hands  we  can  hold  corned  them,  told  them  to  take  seats  wherever  they'  conld 
on  o  them,  and  let  the  work  go  on,  and  when  it's  going  all  find  them  and  make  themselves  at  home, 
nght  we  can  come  in  and  vote  for  a  reorganization,  Then  they  began  talking  about^he  game  in  the  inoun- 

an  n-ne  (lungs  our  own  way.  Those  young  fellows  will  tains,  and  what  luck  some  of  them  had  had  hunting  bear 
find  out  then  that  they  are  not  as  smart  as  they  think  they  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
fixe.  I 

-n  j  ,  ,  ,,  .  *  .  _  ,  bred  and  Terry,  of  course,  fiad  some  hunting  stories  to 

ui  hou/  °0t  hele  b<?hlnd  the  httle  brush  shelter  for  near]y  tel1  themselves,  and  the  fellows  were  very  interested  listen- 

rp»  *i  ,.  ,  ,  ers-  They  had  never  hunted  outside  of  Kentucky,  where 

en  he  flipped  away  and  made  his  way  back  to  where  they  had  killed  black  bear,  deer  and  a  few  wild  cats,  but 

1  i  \1  fl  C  "\\7  O  1  rl  TV  rr  t  i  w,  I  * 


Terry  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Well,  did  you  learn  anything?”  Terry  asked 


never  such  terrible  animals  as  grizzlies. 

They  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  they  were  answered 


^  m  v  i  —  j  y  vj  uvu  liVJLio  tv  &  .LI.  U.  LxXv^  y 

1  erry,  it  was  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  ever  did  in  my  just  as  Fred  and  Terry  wanted  them  to  hear. 

di Covered "th7t  hi  •  T’TT  H’ll)bard  before>  but  Fve  11  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  returned  to  their  little 
ed  that  he  is  about  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  camp  to  roll  in  their  blankets  and  sleep. 

woidd  IllTbfriivtT1  iHeit0lfd  (',10Se  fel,OWS  that  if  they  About  noon  the  next  day  the  promoter  and  the  land  own. 
(ould  all  subscribe  them  land  at  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  ers  began  coming  in,  all  of.  them  prepared  to  go  down  to 

,  ,  T,  6  "i  C°mpany’  that  shares  of  stock  at  one  hun-  Cincinnati  at  Fearnot’s  expense  for  a  few  days  to  organize 

Ired  dollars  each  would  be  delivered  to  every  man  to  the  the  great  oil  company,  out  of  which  they  2 1  apS to 

number  of  acres  that  he  subscribed.  Then  they  could  go  reap  fortunes.  '  ^ 

ahead  and  elect  me  president,  and  Hubbard  vice-president  mi  mi  ,  ,  , ,  T_ 

and  you  secretary  or  something  else,  and  let  the  work  beein’  L,  n  1Ut  ®  <1Tmed. that  Pcarnot  and  0lcott  suspected 

Then,  when  it  got  started  all  right,  the  stockholders  would  ^'expense*  “ '  ^  ^  “  P'aMed  *°  ** 

•U  V°te  “6 °Ut  °f  thC  P°SUi0n  °f  PreSldCnt  “d  **  Hubbard |  ^  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  believe  that  a  boat  is 

morrow  forenoon ; 

so  you  see  we  have  very  little  time  to  wait  here.  Our  team 

room  enough  in  the  wagon 


-1,1  *  ,  picbiuenc  ana  put  Hubbard  “Now  gentlemen  ”  said  Frpd  “T  hoi 

m,  and  thus  scoop  the  whole  business,  taking  it  out  of  our  ,  ’  ed’  1  bel 

hands  altogether,  and  thus  have  us  at  their  mercy.”  TXpected  t0  Pass  Blufftown  some  «me  to 

a r* „„„ i  o _ j. i  i  itti  i  ...  . 


Terrv. 


r  ,  Q  1Tn  j  oavc  VC]  y  llLlie  11] 

(.rent  Scott.  What  a  villainous  scheme!”  exclaimed  is  ready  to  start,  and  there’ll  be 


for  those  who  break  down  on  the  wav.” 


Of  on  '  ^  11GVer  hG<lrfl  °f / nm0rC  ras;cally  one  The  mountaineers  laughed  at  him. 

know  rb’JLTe  getmft  of  this  “rlgion.we  ‘wiH  never  ge”  noting  ”*  th0^ht 


out  alive,  unless  we  should  be  fortunate  in  fighting  our  way 
out;  so  we’ll  take  the  whole  crowd  of  them  down  to  Cin- 
emnnti,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  organization  gotten 
up  right  by  capable  lawyers.  Then  we  can  turn  on  them, 
and  show  (hem  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  breaking  up 
the  villainous  scheme.  They  couldn’t  hunt  us  through  the 
woods  down  there  as  they  could  here.” 

“  Just  the  thing,  Fred !  Let’s  work  it  that  way,”  replied 
Terry.  Well  make  them  believe  we  are  just  the  easiest 
things  they  ever  tackled.  Wre  will  treat  them  rovally  until 


“Gentlemen,  don't  feel  insulted,”  said  Fred  ;  “I  know  you 
can  walk  all  day  long,  but  some  of  you  might  like  to  take  a 
rest  by  climbing  into  the  wagon.  I  wanted  you  to  know  you 
were  entirely  welcome  to  do  so.” 

“AVould  it  rest  us  to  ride  in  a  wagon  over  that  road?” 

one  asked. 

“W’ell,  you  Kentuckians  live  such  a  strenuous  life  that  I 
thought,  you  might  consider  it  a  rest  to  he  jolted  some.” 

|  They  started  off  in  a  great  good  humor  and  many  jokes 

!  were  cracked  on  the  wav. 


we  are  ready  to  turn  the  tables  on  them  But  great  Scott  *  T  r  7* 

’  °  '  •]  1  tod  noticed  the  mountaineers  were  making  a  lion  of  the 
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mTi1110t^r  llle'  thou£llt  lie  ha(i  developed  a  scheme  to 
!?  *  th*m  ail  richi  he  had  a  little  scheme  of  his  own 

like  W°U  ^  °POn  their  eyf?s  in  a  waN  that  none  0±'  them  would 


It  *  as  about  sunset  when  the  party  reached  Burdick's 
hotel  down  on  the  river  bank. 

Even  man  made  a  break  for  the  barroom,  but  not  half 

em  had  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  drink  in  his  pocket, 
so  Hubbard  paid  for  their  liquor. 

Fred  had  promised  to  pay  all  their  expenses  to  Cincin- 
i  and  back  ;  so  he  began  bv  paying  for  their  supper,  and 

after  the  meal,  Terry  paid  for  drinks  for  them  several 

times. 

They  were  all  in  such  good  humor  that  there  was  no  quar¬ 
rel  or  trouble  of  any  kind  during  the  evening. 

They  were  up  early  the  next  morning  waiting  to  hear 
the  whistle  of  the  freight. steamer,  for  they  were  all  like 
children  waiting  for  an  excursion  boat. 

It  came  along  about  nine  o’clock,  and  they  all  boarded  it. 
The  ticket  office  was  on  board  the  boat,  and  Fred  paid  for 
a  round  trip  for  every  one  of  them,  and  tickets  were  issued 
them  that  insured  their  safe  return  to  Blufftown. 

They  were  pretty  well  behaved  on  the  trip,  and  talked 
about  nothing  but  the*  wonderful  things  they  were  going  to 

do  with  their  money  when  the  oil  wells  began  to  make  them 
rich. 

Even  one  was  going  to  build  a  fine  house  to  live  in. 

Others  were  going  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Others  intended  to  buy  more  land,  and  sink  wells  of  their 
own. 

Fred  and  Terry  listened  to  them  with  great  patience,  and 
frequently  smiled  over  their  wild  dreams  of  wealth. 

The  fact  is,  Terry  felt  veryr  savage  toward  all  of  them,  and 
he  se\eial  times  expressed  a  desire  to  Fred,  that  when  the 
expose  of  their  villainous  scheme  was  made,  to  go  at  Hub¬ 
bard  and  pound  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

I  red  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

“That  won’t  do,  Terry.  Every  one  of  those  fellows  are 
armed.  They  will  feel  mad  enough  when  they  find  that 
we've  dropped  them,  and  if  we  start  a  ruction,  they’ll  begin 
to  shoot,  and,  of  course,  every  bullet  will  be  aimed  at  one  if 
not  both  of  us.  Just  coolly  have  them  understand  that  we 
have  dropped  on  to  their  game,  and  won’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  We’ve  had  our  names  in  public  print 
often  enough  in  connection  with  scenes  of  violence.  Let’s 
try  to  avoid  everything  of  that  kind  in  this  case.  It  might 
be  well  enough  for  us  to  invite  some  of  the  city  reporters 
and  gome  police  officers  to  witness  the  expose.  It  would  not 
only  defeat  them,  but  it  would  render  the  organization  of  a 
joint  stock  company  almost'an  utter  impossibility  in  the 
future.  That  will  be  a  terrible  punishment.” 

"Of  course,  it  will !  But  nothing  more  than  they  de¬ 


serve. 


V 


They'  reached  the  city  in  due  time,  and  Fred  and  Terry, 
a*  well  a-  Hubbard,  being  quite  familiar  with  the  city, 
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went  to  a  quiet,  inexpensive  hotel,  where  Hubbard  regis¬ 
tered  -the  names  of  all  his  friends  who  were  with  him. 


— 


hred  and  Terry  registered  theirs,  too. 

Now,  gentlemen,’  said  Fred,  “I  presume  yrou  fellows 
aie  all  down  here  without  any  money.” 

That  s  just  what  the  trouble  is,”  said  one  of  them. 
‘A\ell,  we  probably  won’t  be  here  but  a  couple  of  days. 
*  011  a11  have  y°ur  return  tickets,  and  I’ll  give  each  of  you 
five  dollars,  with  which  to  pay  for  your  meals  and  drinks 
while  here.  At  the  same  time  I  want  every  one  of  you  to 
promise  you  wont  get  drunk,  for  men  seen  drunk  on  the 
streets  here  are  arrested  by  the  police  and  locked  up.  Such 
a  thing  as  that  would  have  a  bad  effect,  and  might  deter 
some  other  capitalists  who  would  want  to  come  in  and  take 
stock;  so  I  beg  every  one  of  you  to  keep  sober.” 

The  men  laughed  and  said  they  would  only  take  just  a 
few  drinks,  and  not  get  overloaded. 

He  ga^e  them  the  money,  and  as  soon  as  they  received 
it,  they  made  a  break  for  the  barroom ;  just  what  Fred  and 
Terry  expected. 

Nojv,  Hubbard,”  said  Fred,  "Terry  and  I  are  going  out 
to  see  certain  lawyers  whom  we  know.  We  may  not  return 
until  some  time  in  the  evening,  and  the  lawyers  may  come 
back  with  us.  Now  you  see  to  it  that  your  men  are  kept 

sober,  and  here  at  the  hotel  so  that  we  can  get  them  together 
when  we  need  them.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  not  let  one  of  them  go  out,”  said  the 
promoter,  and  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  hotel. 

They  called  on  a  well  known  lawj’er  whom  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  had  quite  a  lively 
time  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Fred  then  told  him  about  their  visit  to  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  oil  field  in  Kentucky,  and  of  the  trouble  they  had  try¬ 
ing  to  make  arrangements  with  the  men  who  owned  the  land 
to  organize  a  company  and  bore  for  oil. 

The  lawyer  laughed  heartily  and  said : 

.  “Yes;  those  fellows  indulge  in  some  wild  dreams  some¬ 
times.  They  expect  to  become  rich  in  a  few  months.  The 
only  way  to  do  is  to  buy  up  their  land  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  as  stockholders  in  the  company.” 

Then  Fred  told  him  of  the  villainous  scheme  the  pro¬ 
moter  had  gotten  up  to  let  him  and  Terry  organize  the 
company  and  issue  stock  to  the  amount  of  every  acre  each 
owner  had  subscribed,  and  when  the  company  had  gotten 
well  on  its  feet,  they  were  to  vote  him  and  Terry  out  alto¬ 
gether  and  seize  the  whole  business. 

The  lawyer  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  villainy  of 
the  man. 

“Well,  they  don’t  suspect  that  I  know  it;  so  I  want  you 
to  come  down  to  the  hotel  with  me  this  evening,  and  hear 
me  make  the  expose  of  the  whole  rascally  business.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  that  would  be  a  safe  thing  for  me  to 

do,”  said  the  lawyer.  "Those  fellows  might  draw  their 
guns  and  begin  shooting.” 

“No  danger  of  that.  I  intend  to  have  a  lot  of  police  on 
hand,  whose  presence  will  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.” 

Well,  in  that  case  it  will  be  safe  enough,  I  guess  But 
how  are  you  going  to  get  the  police,  for  in  a  matter  of  that 
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kind  I  don't  think  the  chief  will  detail  any  of  his  men  from 
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their  regular  duty.” 

“Oh,  I'll  offer  to  pay  men  who  have  just  gone  off  their 
post,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  make  an  extra  dollar  or  two.” 

“That's  a  good  idea.  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  captain  of 
this  precinct.  You  can  state  the  matter  to  him,  and  I'll 
vouch  for  you  and  Olcott.” 

“Just  what  I  wanted  you  to  do.” 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  they  were  in  consultation  with 
the  captain  of  that  precinct,  and  he  told  them  when  to  come 
around  to  see  the  men  as  they  came  in  off  their  posts. 

They  did  so,  and  when  each  man  found  he  was  to  get  a 
couple  of  dollars  for  a  half  hour’s  service  or  so,  they 
snapped  at  it.  • 

Fred  and  Terry  dined  at  a  well  known  restaurant  with 
the  lawyer,  and  at  the  proper  time,  about  half  past  eight, 
they  went  around  to  the  hotel  where  the  promoter  and  his 
Kentuckians  were  stopping. 

The  policemen  were  on  the  outside,  lounging  about, 
waiting  for  them  to  appear. 

Terry  went  inside  and  got  permission  from  the  landlord 
to  let  them  hold  a  little  meeting  in  the  gentlemen’s  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  it  was  readily  granted. 

The  Kentuckians  were  invited  in. 

They  didn't  knowr  what  to  make  of  seeing  so  many  police¬ 
men  in  the  room,  but  they  were  seated  quietly. 

Fred  introduced  the  lawyer  to  the  promoter  and  the  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  and  then  taking  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
wrapped  for  order  and  arose  to  make  a  statement. 

He  had  already  stated  to  the  policemen  what  they  were 
to  do.  They  were  to  see  that  no  violence  occurred  at  the 
meeting. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  addressing  the  Kentuckians,  “we 
have  here  with  us  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Cincinnati, 
who  has  had  long  experience  in  organizing  companies.  I’ll 
make  a  statement  of  the  case  to  him,  and  he’ll  act  on  his 
judgment,”  and  with  that  he  started  out  to  make  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  had  happened  at  the  oil  well  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  side. 

He  told  him  of  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in  getting  the 
men  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  go  at  it  in  a  business¬ 
like  way. 

“Every  one  of  them,”  he  said,  “expected  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  immediately,  and  they  wanted  to  put  in  their  land  at 
one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  before  a  barrel  of  oil  had  been 
shipped.  Of  course,  that  was  an  extravagant  price,  which 
I  couldn't  think  of  paying.  I  made  them  all  sorts  of  offers. 
Offered  to  buy  the  land  at  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  which 


would  have  made  every  one  of  them  quite  well  off;  but  not 
one  of  them  would  entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment.  Feel¬ 
ing  ran  high,  and  some  hot  words  passed,  which  brought . 
on  a  couple  of  fights  in  which  two  of  them  had  an  arm 
broken,  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  promoter,  and  I  came  very 
near  drawing  guns  on  each  other.  But  we  finally  thought 
better  of  it  and  resumed  negotiations.  He  took  the  men 
away  some  little  distance  out  in  the  woods,  and  brought 
them  to  terms,  and  we’ve  come  down  here  to  complete  the 
organization.  Tiie  terms  that  satisfied  them  were  these : 
That  they  were  to  put  in  their  land  at  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  instead  of  one  thousand,  and  receive  a  certificate 
of  stock,  at  the  rate  of  one  share  for  each  hundred  acres, 
about  four  thousand  acres;  so  there  was  to  be  issued  about 
four  thousand  shares  to  them.  Then  Olcott  and  I  were  to 
put  in  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  sinking  the  wells,  put 
in  a  pipe  line  down  to  the  river,  and  get  the  thing  in  good 
shape,  after  which  they  were  to  find  some  fault  and  vote 
me  out  of  the  presidency  of  the  company,  and  put  Mr. 
Hubbard,  the  promoter,  in  my  place,  and  thus  seize  control 
of  it,  and  make  themselves  master  of  all  the  money  we  have 
invested  in  it.” 

When  he  reached  that  point  Hubbard  gave  a  gasp  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  « 

The  land  owners  rose  up,  too,  almost  speechless  with  as¬ 
tonishment. 

But  before  another  word  was  uttered,  the  lawyer  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  if  that's  the  case,  I  decline  to  have  anv- 
thing  to  do  with  the  organization  of  a  company  with  such 
a  villainous  object  in  view.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  thought  you  would  say,  sir,  and  I 
say,  too,  that  I  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  rnv- 
self.  It  was  not  only  a  big  scheme,  but  the  most  villainous 
one  I  ever  had  cognizance  of  in  my  life;  so,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
you  can  find  somebody  else  to  finance  your  great  enterprise, 
for  I  certainly  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,"  and 
with  that  he  bowed  to  him  and  the  land  owners,  picked  up 
his  hat,  and  he  and  Terry  and  the  lawyer  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  them  utterly  speechless  with  astonishment. 

Several  of  the  Kentuckians  put  their  hands  to  their  pistol 
pockets,  but  the  policemen  were  on  their  feet,  too;  so  not 
a  gun  was  drawn  nor  a  word  spoken  other  than  what  Hub¬ 
bard  said,  which  was : 

“Gentlemen,  we'll  wait  and  have  another  meeting  to-  !v 
morrow.” 

With  that,  the  policemen  marched  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  the  villains  in  possession  of  it. 


THE  END. 
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SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BltADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  3?  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

142  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker ;  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 


Hr&dvs  1UU  ». . »  «*«.%• 

146  The  Bradys  and  *  Bunco  "*Bi  11  for,  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 

York. 

147  The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective;  or,  Leagued  with  the 

Customs  Inspectors.  „  '  ,  .  „  c,  ,„n 

148  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 

149  The  Bradys  at  Cripple  Creek  ;  or,  Knocking  out  the  “Bad  Men." 

150  The  Bradys  and  the  Harbor  Gang ;  or,  Sharp  Work  after  Dark. 

151  The  Bradys  in  Five  Points;  or,  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cellar. 

152  Fan  Toy/  the  Opium  Queen ;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese 

Smugglers. 

153  The  Bradys’  Boy  Pupil ;  or,  Sifting  Strange  Evidence. 

154  The  Bradys  in  the  Jaws  of  Death  ;  or,  Trapping  the  Wire  Tap- 

£)6rs. 

155  The  Bradys  and  the  Typewriter;  or,  The  Office  Boy’s  Secret. 

156  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandit  King;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain 

Thieves. 

157  The  Bradys  and  the  Drug  Slaves;  or,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 

Chinatown.  „  ,  _ 

15S  The  Bradys  and  the  Anarchist  Queen ;  or,  Running  Down  the 
“Reds.” 

159  The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Room  44. 

160  The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats ;  or,  Lively  Work  in  the  Har- 

161  The'1  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Mystery ;  or,  A  Dark  Night’s 

Work. 

162  The  Bradys’  Winning  Game;  or,  Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 

163  The  Bradvs  and  the  Mail  Thieves ;  or,  The  Man  in  the  Bag. 

164  The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen ;  or,  The  Clew  Found  in  the 

River. 

165  The  m-adys  after  the  Grafters ;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  Cab. 

166  The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang ;  or,  the  Great  Case  in 

Missouri. 

167  The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  in  So¬ 

ciety. 

168  The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Girl ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Poisoned 

Envelope. 

169  The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  Maiden 

Lane. 

170  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring;  or,  The  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

171  The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit;  or,  Tracking  the  Light- 

Harness  Gang. 

172  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

Vault. 

173  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks. 

174  The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Show. 

175  The  Bradys  and  the  Moonshiners;  or,  Away  Down  in  Tennessee. 

176  The  Bradys  in  Badtown  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

177  The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or,  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Thieves. 

178  The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side ;  or,  Crooked  Work  in  the  Slums. 

179  The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders’’ ;  or,  The  Hot  Case  in  China¬ 

town. 

180  The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  the 

Fortune-Teller. 

181  The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Gang. 

182  The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King;  or,  Fighting  the  Fakirs  in 

’Frisco. 

183  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker;  or,  Hustling  for  Millions  in 

the  Hub. 

184  The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island;  or,  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves  of 

Cape  Nome. 

185  The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills ;  or,  Their  Case  in  North  Dakota. 

186  The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank” ;  or,  A  Hot  Case  in  the  Gold 

Mines. 


187  The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”;  or,  Tracking  the  Confidence  Men. 

188  The  Bradys  as  Firemen ;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendiaries 

189  The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Giant 

Gusher. 

190  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Beggar ;  or,  The  Worst  Crook  of  All. 

191  The  Bradys  and  the  Bankbreakers ;  or,  Working  the  Thugs  of 

Chicago. 

192  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls ;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  Found 

in  the  Barn. 

193  The  Bradys  in  Mexico ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure 

House. 

194  The  Bradys  at  Black  Run ;  or,  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle 

Creek. 

195  The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears ;  or,  Working  the  Wires 

in  Wall  Street. 

196  The  Bradys  and  the  King ;  or,  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 

197  The  Bradys  and  the  Duke’s  Diamonds ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Yacht. 

198  The  Bradys  and  the  Bed  Rock  Mystery ;  or,  Working  in  the  Black 

Hills. 

199  The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks ;  or,  Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 

200  The  Bradys  and  “John  Smith”  ;  or,  The  Man  Without  a  Name. 

201  The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters ;  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

202  The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the 

Seven  Steps. 

203  The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House ;  or,  Rustling  the  Rustlers  on  the 

Frontier. 

204  The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street ;  or,  The  House  Without  a  Door. 

205  The  Bradys  Midnight  Call ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Harlem  Heights. 

206  The  Bradys  Behind  the  Bars;  or.  Working  on  Blackwells  Island. 

207  The  Bradys  and  the  Brewer’s  Bonds ;  or.  Working  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

208  The  Bradys  on  the  Bowery  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Girl. 

209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay  ;  or,  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

213  The  Bradys  and  Senator  Slam ;  or,  Working  With  Washington 

Crooks.  , 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere ;  or.  Their  Very  Hardest 

O3.S0 

215  The  Bradys  and  “No.  99”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million-  - 

aire. 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay ;  or,  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Ans 

tic. 

217  The  Bradys  and  Gim  Lee ;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  Chinatown 

218  The  Bradys  and  the  VYegg”  Men;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  on  the 

Road. 

219  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Banker;  or,  Ferretting  out  the  Wall  Street 

Thieves. 

220  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Cat;  or,  Working  Among  the  Card  Crooks  of 

Chicago. 

221  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Oil  King;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  in  the  South¬ 

west. 

2  22  The  Bradys  and  the  Night  Hawk;  or,  New  York  at  Midnight. 

2  23  The  Bradys  in  the  Bad  Lands; or.  Hot  Work  in  South  Dakota. 

2  24  The  Bradys  at  Breakneck  Hall;  or,  The  Mysterious  House  on  the  Har-  J 
lem. 

225  The  Bradys  and  the  Fire  Marshal;  or.  Hot  Work  in  Hornersville. 

2  26  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  SberilFs;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Tennessee 
2  27  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Smugglers;  or,  A  Hot  Trail  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

2  28  The  Bradys’ Boomerang;  or,  Shaking  Up  the  WaH  Street  Wire  Tap¬ 
pers. 

2  29  The  Bradys  Among  the  Rockies;  or,  Working  Away  Out  West, 

2  30  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch;  or,  After  the  Arkansas  Terror. 
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THE  STAGE. 


41  JHE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
uo  tan  hi**  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

►  h:s  wonderful  little  book. 


„  No*.42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
-•outlining  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
acv.  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse* 
t*er.t  and  amateur  shows. 

ivn  r4\VlHK  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
khb  JOKE  ROOK.; — Something  new’  and  very  instructive.  Every 
ov  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
gamzing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

N'\  65.  ML  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  o‘*  the  most  original 
oke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
'onrains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
«tage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Ry  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
•■t  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
?ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
oiored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
uil  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
pr  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

ished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
m  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
eame.  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
r,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  IIOLTSE. — It  contains  information  for 
■vorybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
nake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
^rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
s  »cription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 

I  oeerher  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
I*-  tte.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

usrrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
aining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
*>oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  w’orked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

‘No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
ogether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  raulti- 
udes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
*rt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
rreatest  bock  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

'  No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
♦ery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
-,£  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
■ao~°y  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
-.xik,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
flcklrammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
’  be  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

*  No^kT  HOWTO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
ook  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Eufhre,  Crib- 
age’  Casino.  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
vuWior* Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards, 
f  *  0.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
-red  interesting  pnzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
omplete  book.  *  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

*,o  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
(„  groat  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

abottt  ’There’s  happiness  in  it. 

33'  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
ef'A  soviet v  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods»of  sp¬ 
ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
* 'ordain ing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use.  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

tb  n^any  standard  readings 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  torn- 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoma® 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  i1.* 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  coa 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  tfe 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happji 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instru©* 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

dances. 

No.  5.  .HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gea 
orally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  thw¬ 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  howr  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worML 
Everybody  wishes  to  know7  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  a rvf 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bodl 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  auft 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th® 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illufi? 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint! 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birdii 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.’ 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountlej 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepiew, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  ful 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight^ 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ev«- 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST— A  useful  is 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  TV 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  H 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE! 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  tfcr 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  aaf 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  ha#' 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makb 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.-  A  ws>» 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tfc* 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  evcTT 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  cor* 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS  Cv> 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangiv 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad?- 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  vaJuahV 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventur* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contid-* 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  ttb 
also  how  to  .make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  otbr 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  'W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance: 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Po*?‘ 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  autW 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  03.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  NavH 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptb .  ■ 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  > 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Ge 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Remora. 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

AddreHH  FRANK  TOCSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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the  wiliT  read  them  ael. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  wiijL  ^  ^  Stranded;  or.  IIow  Terry  <> 
LATEST  ISSUES: 


mi  „  white  Deer  of  the  Adiron- 

140  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt ;  or, 

dacks.  _  . .  >Tht*  Mvsterv  of  the  Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide  i  or,  T  Mys  7  idakirs. 

Fred  Fearnofs  County  FairJr orAnnu.red  at  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner  ;  or,  t  apt  9^  up  a  Scheme. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senatoi  ,  *  Down  a  Nobleman. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baron,  or.  Cairn  R  ln  wall  Street. 

144?  Ked  rellmoFs"  LitUe6  Scrap  ;  "oV.  The  Fellow  Who  Wouldn’t  Stay 

FrTk'SU'a  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Da, a  with  the  Moon- 

shiners.  _  .  _ _ .  nr  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 


141 

142 

143 

144 

145 


148 


149  Fred' Fearnot  and ,  c^Vork""!)? The°liold1-Up  ”*  Eagle  l’ass. 

IK  R5S  «  or.  Mexican  Horae 

152  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border,  01, 

Stealers.  ^  ,  Tifo.  nr  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

153  Fred  Fearnot  b  Charmed  Life  .  on  Thirty  Days. 

154  Fred  Fearnot  Lost,  01,  Mismug  .  .  Pocahontas.  . 

Ill  Fred  Fearnofs  °WhUe  Caps'?  or.  A  Queer  Turning  of 

156  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "  nue  caps 

Fred"  Fearnot  and  the  Medium ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the 

„„  FredP  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man  ' ;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 
Struck.  _  ...  ,  .  ...  Roricing  Up  a  Plucky  Hoy. 

159  Fred  Fearnot’!  Gratitude  ,  01,  Ba  i  Pg  Mistake.  . 

160  Fred  Fearnot  Fined,  or,  1  he  oiyThe  Fun  that  Raised  the 
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158 
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205 

200 
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166 
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161  Fred  Fearnofs  Comic  Opera;  or, 

16.  Frej] "fearnot  and  the  Anarchists;  or.  The  Burning  of  the  Bed 

163  Fred" Fearnofs  lecture .Tour  ^ or.  Go^UJ^  0|(J  East 

164  Fred  Fearnot  s  N,?w  Banished  bv  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  1«9  ,  ,oln\.  ^Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  luikey  ,  01,  1  J Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Yi®n?Aiser ’•  or  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser,  •  r  t^e  Constabulary. 

_  Fred  Fearnot  in  Ireland  %’  ..Uj  or  Shadowed  by  Scotland 

170  Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound,  01, 

Yard.  . .  T'hD  Pliamnion  of  the  School  Mai  m. 

171  Fred  Fearnot  s  Justice  ,  *  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 

172  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies,  01. 

173  FrVdh' Fearnofs  Siient  Hunt;  or.  Catching  the  “Green  Goods' 

174  Fredtearnot's  Ii^.,^y^oCrtorII“rorr  The  Indfaii  Medicine  Fakir. 

175  Fred  Fearnot  and  lhe  Bocto  ,  or  R  .  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 

176  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ly: nchers  ,  01 1.  »  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 

177  Fred  Fearnot  s  )' “ndTf,1'  Ll"  -'  or  Downing  a  Senator. 

178  Fred  Fearnot  s  Great  Stiu  gje  .  ^  Greatest  Day. 

179  Fred  Fearnot  s  Jubilee,  or,  "jw  T>nns  This  Town/ 

180  Fred  Fearnot  and  Samson  .  or,  NN  Racking  Up  the  Sheriff. 

Ill  KiSSt  and  the  Stage  Robber  ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 

183  Freda Fearnot  at  Cripple  Creek;  or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 

Mines.  vio-nantes  •  or  Up  Against  the  Wrong 

184  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Vigilantes,  or, 

Man.  oqTP(i  hy  Terry  Olcott. 

185  Fred  Fearnot  in  Kew  Mexico  ,  £  • Queerest  of  All  Adventures. 

186  Fred  Fearnot  m  Arkansas  ,  or.  DProute  at  Rocky  HiH- 

187  Fred  Fearnot  In  Montana ,  or,  The  sp  te  trouble  at  Snapping 

188  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mayor,  or,  me 

IS  SSKKSc!  u'aU.mRedRGTuicrh 


, ,,rcd  Fearnot  Stranded;  or.  How  Terry .P'ff  Ba'f  by ‘itandlttT 
Eg  Fearnot  s °Ter r i b“OURt&  "  * ir?  Terry  Celts  R~ltl~a  Ven- 

194  Frt"  Fearnofs  -ast  Card  .  or  The  Game  that^aved  HijUfc  A|| 

195  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Frofessor.  or  ^  Thousand  Rivals. 

196  Fred  Fearnot  s  Big  “  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 

197  Fred  Fearnot  a^^^rsii^.'or  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 

198  Fred  Fearnot  s  Great  Risk  .  c  .  O ° ^ing  Down  a  slick  Villain. 

199  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sieuth  or  « >  ”°r  a  Banker. 

200  Fred  Fearnot  s  Dea  .  *The  Ijittle  Combination  Ranch. 

HS2  Fred  lFe™t  and  the  Road  Agents  ;  or.  Terry  Olcotfs  Coo. 

“  F r<?d r>Fea rnot  and  the  Amazon;  or.  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 
Plains  . 

«  Sd'lb?  ES  VST*.  was 

Fred°Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper;  or.  Searching  for  a  Lost 
207  Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado  ;  or,  banning  a  'ih^ Green1  Mask. 

IS9  Fred  KS5?t  ;  or.  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to 

210  Fr^  Fearnot  on  theTStump ;  or,  Rac^“|in^  a^Mono^J^'  ’if 

212  Fred  ^JrSSt  as  Marshal  ^or.  Commanding^the^  Peace. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the . | i",0^ igera'^^ or? ™ore  Ways  Than  One  j 
"a^d'The  'S:  or.  The  wonderful  Juggler  at  , 

217  Fred'' Fe'arno't  Snow  ltound  :  or.  Fun  K“'‘^lnI’erac\”ai?ie‘s‘ehool.' 

218  Fred  Fearnofs.  Great  ho  * t  -  ' “E  ■*  Against  the  Mafia. 

gg  Rg  Fearnot  kndN the  Haun^d  House?  or.  Unraveling  a  Great 

221  Fred  1 Fearaot  on  the  Mississippi  ;  or.  The  Blackleg's  Murderous 

Fr^'^Fearnot' Sand0tlie '“Greaser'?  or?tThe'i’'ight'<tol,I>eatn  Ivit’- 

...  Fred'jcearnot  in  Meaieo'  jr.  rife 

Si  F?d  Fearnot  and"  th? Grave  Digger ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme- 

227  Fr'ed  Fearnofs  Wall  Street  Deal :  or.  Between  the  Bulls  and  the. 

228  Fred"  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones"  ;  or.  The  Insurance  Man  la 

Fearnot*  "and?  he '“Witch"  ^."EapShig  In"  Old  Fratid. 
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Ted  Fearnofs  Ha*rd  Experience ;  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  GU.cn,  .  _  .  p  .  npr  p.nv  b_ 
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in  the  following  Order  pQgjj^ STAMPS^VaKEN  °THE  °SAME  AS  MOISEY, 
turn  mail. 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  Aork. 

Dear  SiR-Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  FRANK  READE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ^G,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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